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"// yon don't let inc see it," said Marqnita, "I 
shall think it's worse than it is." (Page 64) 
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CHAPTER I 

THERE is neither beginning nor end to any 
human story. Each one is but a portion of 
the great life-stream perpetually flowing 
onward through eternity — a fleck of sunlight glanc- 
ing for a moment on the water in a brief glory of 
individual being, then lost in infinity. 

Certainly the story of Marquita Shay did not 
begin with her own birth, which chanced to occur in 
Madrid; nor with the death of her parents, which 
took place in the little frontier settlement then called 
Edwardstown, in Alberta, before she was five years 
old ; nor with her subsequent removal to the wheat- 
ranch of her guardian John Gratiot. The things that 
produced Marquita Shay went far back beyond her 
adventuring Irish father and her convent-bred Span- 
ish mother. These two were a part of her, but they 
were no more a part of her than the oceans of 
waving wheat that she had watched turn from green 
to yellow for twelve successive seasons — no more a 
part of her than the ever-shifting crew of motley 
men who worked on the ranch from year to year, 
and from whom she absorbed strange views of life, 
of men and women and the world. 
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Could Joe Shay have looked into the future and 
seen the difficult road his daughter would travel, 
how even her heritage of beauty would become a 
burden rather than a blessing — if he could have 
known how destiny would exact from her the toll of 
tears and trouble that somehow he had put off pay- 
ing all through his careless, laughing life, he might 
have left Marquita in better hands. But Joe Shay 
never looked into the future. Each day was suffi- 
cient in itself. He considered it providential that 
John Gratiot should be with him as death drew near. 
He knew no one else in Edwardstown, and what 
more natural than that he should ask his old friend 
to be the guardian of his daughter? 

He had returned to America a year before, weary 
of wandering, lu said, and had stopped in St. Louis, 
where he and John Gratiot had gone to school to- 
gether. John Gratiot had also returned from various 
wanderings, and they met. As boys, Joe Shay had 
invented games and John Gratiot had played them; 
Joe Shay had discovered orchards and John Gratiot 
had helped him rob them. Always Joe Shay had 
been able to fascinate him with any adventure he pro- 
posed; and when, after a few months of idleness, 
Shay told him that the place to make a for- 
tune was in the great Northwest, Gratiot believed 
him. 

They had both saved a little money, and together 
they journeyed to Edwardstown to " look around." 
It was here that Marquita's mother became ill, and 
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while Joe Shay watched at her bedside in the dingy 
hotel room, John Gratiot found the ranch that he 
believed was " the biggest bargain in Alberta/' and 
bought it for himself. A less selfish man would have 
offered Joe Shay a share in it, but while Gratiot 
knew that his friend possessed the power to find the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, he knew also 
that he alone of the two men knew how to keep the 
treasure after it was found. Joe Shay would be 
ready to sell the ranch and go to a new place in less 
than a year. 

Gratiot himself was determined to stay. He was 
thirty years old ; he would give himself ten years in 
which to make a fortune — then back to civilization. 
He might even marry — if he could find a very beau- 
tiful young girl with brains and a fortune to match 
his own. He had been far too thoughtful to ask 
any girl to marry him while he was poor; besides, he 
loved his freedom; he dreaded being * 4 tied down." 
Joe Shay was a horrible example of what happened 
to a man who married too early in life. He was 
only thirty-two years old, and he had a daughter 
four years old and a wife who was inconsiderate 
enough to be ill just when Shay should have been 
busy trying to make a fortune. 

Meantime Joe Shay had forgotten why he came to 
Edwardstown. There was no hospital in the town 
at the time, but he had been able to obtain the serv- 
ices of a doctor and a nurse. The doctor told him 
that his wife was dying of pneumonia ; so he sat hour 
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after hour gazing in fierce unbelief at the bed where 
she lay. Even after the doctor told him that she 
was dead, he did not seem to believe. 

John Gratiot arranged the details of the simple 
funeral. He had a quick, practical sympathy for 
obvious sorrow; but later when Joe Shay made no 
effort to arrange his life, but sat hour after hour in 
one position, gazing at the cold sunshine through the 
window, and only waking from his lethargy to an- 
swer the questions of the child that played about his 
feet, Gratiot grew impatient. He urged his friend 
to set about the business that had brought them to 
Canada, but every day Shay answered " Tomorrow." 
One tomorrow not many months after the death of 
his wife, the doctor came and impressed on him the 
necessity of making some arrangement for the baby 
who would soon be left alone. The doctor spoke of 
sending for relatives, but there were no relatives; 
so the dying man sent for John Gratiot. 

" I'm going to die," he announced, looking up at 
his friend more cheerfully than he had looked since 
his wife died. He was in a large chair, for he re- 
fused to go to bed. A three weeks' growth of black 
beard was on his cheeks, and through this ragged 
tangle his skin showed yellow and dry as parchment. 
His blue eyes gleamed with the old brightness. At 
last he had found another trip that interested him. 
It was thus that John Gratiot always remembered 
him. 

" I met the doctor outside; he told me," said Gra- 
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dot His face was solemn, as befitted the occasion. 

44 Did he tell you how soon?" 

44 He didn't say. I'm sorry, old man; maybe it 
isn't true. These doctors make mistakes " 

44 Nonsense ! I'm through. It's about the baby. 
The doctor says I ought to make some provision for 
her." 

44 Fortunately you need not worry about that ; you 
have money." 

44 Yes, there's enough money to last a lifetime if 
it's carefully expended, but a child of four can't 
write checks. I must have a guardian, and so I'm 
going to make a will and make you her guardian, 
John — sort of a revenge on you for being a selfish 
bachelor." 

If a dying man had asked John Gratiot to adopt 
his grandmother, John Gratiot would have con- 
sented to do so. He had a wholesome respect for 
death and its solemnity. He had heard of u death- 
bed promises," and to him everything in connection 
with death was very serious. He would have had a 
superstitious fear of refusal. Without counting the 
cost, he agreed to be Marquita's guardian. When 
he did consider it, he was not sorry. He had de- 
termined to stay with the ranch until it paid; there- 
fore he would have a permanent home for some 
years to come. Marquita was one of those quiet, 
unobtrusive children who give persons not other- 
wise informed the idea that children are little trouble. 

Joe Shay did not take death seriously. He had 
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never taken anything seriously. He was very tired 
of living and very lonesome for his wife Dolores. 
If there was a hereafter, he would find her in it, and 
if there was none, he would have a long sleep and 
forge tfulness. 

A lawyer came to draw up a will. It was a great 
disappointment to Joe Shay. Stripped of legal 
phrases, it simply said: " I leave everything of which 
I die possessed of whatsoever nature to my daughter 
Marquita Carmencita Shay." 

"Is that all?" he asked. 

" All with the exception of the clause appointing 
Mr. Gratiot administrator," said the lawyer, " unless 
you want to make some special bequests or pro- 
visions." 

Joe Shay did not want to make any special be- 
quests, but he was dissatisfied with the appearance 
of the document. It was neither long enough or 
complicated enough to be the last will and testament 
of Joe Shay. 

The lawyer suggested that he might want to 
make some provision for the education and con- 
duct of his child. It was then that it occurred 
to Joe Shay that he did not want Marquita 
to marry at the age of sixteen as her mother 
had done. That had been all right for Dolores — 
she had gone with him; but there would never be an- 
other Dolores or another Joe Shay in the world. 
He decided to protect his daughter from folly, and 
so he put in a clause to the effect that if Marquita 
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married before she was of age, or without her 
guardian's consent, his money should go to the 
church. 
I Had he lived longer, he might have thought of 

, other things that would have made the will even 
more imposing in appearance. As it was, he began 
to believe that he had done a very wise thing in put- 
ting in this clause. He had never thought much 
about his daughter except as the possession of her 
mother, whom he loved. Now he assumed the atti- 
tude of a loving parent, looking fearfully into the 
future of his child. 

" Take care of her, John — guard her as you would 
your own daughter," he said the night he died. " If 
she is anything like her father, she will need it." 

And John Gratiot with equal solemnity swore to 
fulfil his trust to the best of his ability. 

So Marquita began her life in the ranch-house. 
John Gratiot's ranch was forty miles from Edwards- 
town, and a farther distance from Calgary, the near- 
est city. At that time the English settlers in Alberta 
were just beginning to turn from cattle-raising to 
wheat, and there was no other house for miles. 

On every side stretched an unbroken level of 
prairie land, mile after mile straight to the horizon 
where green fields met blue sky, except to the east, 
where far beyond Calgary the white peaks of the 
Livingston Range broke the monotony. There were 
mornings when the dwellers in the ranch-house woke 
to find their view obstructed by low sand-buttes, but 
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this never lasted long, for the Chinook winds that 
brought them swept them away again, racing down 
across the mountains from the Pacific at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, rattling the windows and pene- 
trating the cracks in the rude frame dwelling, while 
John Gratiot and his helpless labourers sat in the 
big farm kitchen, cursing the climate and playing 
poker. 

This was in the beginning. As the years passed, 
the farmhouse was made stronger and more habit- 
able, and the sheds around it became big barns 
housing giant reapers. John Gratiot, who for some 
time had travelled no farther than Edwardstown, 
where he hired the men to work on the ranch, began 
to acquire other business interests and to take long 
trips during the winter months when he could leave 
the ranch. Sometimes he took Marquita with him, 
but more often he would leave her at the hotel in 
Edwardstown with the wife of the proprietor, who 
told her all she knew of her father and mother. 

It was this woman who had found for John Gra- 
tiot a sort of combination housekeeper for himself 
and nurse for Marquita when he first took her to the 
ranch. The ranch was a lonesome place for this 
woman, accustomed to the small gossip and gaiety 
of the town, and after six months she left, and John 
Gratiot put off getting some. one to take her place, 
until he persuaded himself that it was unnecessary. 
One of the farm labourers acted as cook, and Mar- 
quita had learned to dress herself. She was a self- 
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reliant child who required little attention. She and 
John Gratiot became rather good friends ; he talked 
to her as if she were grown up. She never cried ex- 
cept when she was hurt physically. She awoke when 
she pleased and went to bed when she pleased and 
was really no trouble at all — as little trouble as the 
collie dogs that played with her. 

John Gratiot and his ward could not be said to 
love each other ; their relationship was more like the 
mutual respect and congeniality of two good friends 
of the same age. This was partly because John 
Gratiot had none of that quality that is called " a 
way with children," and partly because Marquita 
was not what is called an affectionate child. She was 
demonstrative enough in expressing her more super- 
ficial emotions, — pleasure, excitement, anger, pain 
and curiosity, — but underneath her quick laughter 
and brief tears was a strong wall of self-containment. 
No one knew the thoughts that were concealed in her 
small head, and John Gratiot assumed that, like the 
collie dogs, she had none. Marquita's first childish 
love was given not to John Gratiot but to Cecil Bar- 
rington. 

Marquita was not quite ten years old when he 
drifted into the ranch-house one spring morning, ask- 
ing for work. He had heard in Edwardstown that 
John Gratiot needed men. That Barrington was 
very evidently a gentleman despite his tattered ap- 
pearance did not surprise John Gratiot. Men of 
that sort were common enough in the Northwest — 
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worked hard and fasted long, that he fi 
quita. She was seated on the floor su 
four puppies, but her attention was } 
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" Do you have much difficulty in re 
large family, little girl ? " he asked. 

This was conversation that Marquit 
understand. She did not play at keepin 
being a mother. 

44 My name is Marquita, not € little j 
answered. 

For a moment he could think of noth 
The gaze of her big eyes disconcerted 1 

11 Why don't you play cards? " she as! 

" Because I'd rather talk «■- 
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u My name is Barry, and I'll stay all summer if 
you want me to, and we'll talk about your lessons." 

"That's nice, Barry, but I haven't any lessons. 
I had lessons once, but that was ever so long ago 
when I was a little girl. The woman I stopped with 
in Edwardstown was fat, and John took me away 
from her. John does not like fat women." 

Cecil Barrington was silent a minute after this 
amazing piece of news. 

41 You know I'm awfully stupid, but I don't know 
who John is — I haven't been introduced very well 
yet." 

"John is John, my guardian; you work for 
him." 

14 Oh, of course — how dull of me I But — even 
if you are too old for school, you must have some 
books." 

44 I've got six; do you want to see them? There's 
one — 4 The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.' I 
like that best; and there's another about lambs' tails 
from Shakespeare. But Shakespeare was a man, 
and I don't see how he could have lambs' tails." 

Cecil Barrington thought it unwise to explain about 
Charles Lamb just then, but Marquita interested him 
much more than the men, and he determined to learn 
her story later from some other source. 

44 I'd love to see your books. Let's get them. I 
don't read very well myself, but perhaps you can read 
to me." 

Marquita knew that this was a joke — all the men 
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could read. She laughed, disclosing exquisite, tiny 
white teeth, and sprang up to get the books. 

It was a battered collection, and Barrington deter- 
mined to send for new and more suitable ones 
when he got his first pay. He spent every evening 
with her after this, and finally John Gratiot noticed 
the new friendship. 

" You and Quita seem to have become great 
friends," he said to Barrington. And then a bit 
shamefacedly : 

" You know it's rather difficult to get any suit- 
able person to stay with the child out here. I've 
thought of sending her to a convent, but I promised 
her father to keep her always with me, and she 
seems happy enough." 

" She's an unusually clever child ; I wish you'd 
send for some books for her. It's fun to teach her, 
but I need more books; and you know the ghost 
hasn't walked yet — " 

" Certainly I No one need buy books for my 
ward. She has money of her own, and I am per- 
fectly willing to buy anything necessary out of my 
own pocket. You can see that she's well dressed and 
has enough toys for six children." John Gratiot's 
voice was indignant 

" I beg pardon. I didn't mean that; but a man 
like you, immersed in business, can't be expected to 
know the needs of a child," apologized Barrington. 

" Quite so." Gratiot was mollified. " Make out a 
list of books, I'll send for them at once. By the way, 
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Quita seems to like you, and of course I realize that 
in the last two years her education has been rather 
neglected — she's always seemed such a baby to me. 
You seem to be rather well educated — " 

" One year at Oxford before I got thrown out," 
said Barrington. 

" Would you consider staying on here as a tutor? 
I'd pay you something more than you get for your 
farm work; and in a way you'd be relieving my mind 
of some worry." 

Cecil Barrington reached out a hand to seal the 
bargain before Gratiot had finished speaking. 

In the four years that followed, Marquita studied 
many things that are closed books to the average 
girl, but if her curriculum was rather unconventional, 
it was wide and sympathetic, and her companionship 
with Barrington kept her busy and happy until she 
was nearing her fourteenth birthday. Then Bar- 
rington left one day as mysteriously as he had come, 
without even saying good-bye to her. Strangely 
enough, she understood this. She did not want to 
say good-bye. If he must go, it was better that he 
should go without a scene ; but there was a sore spot 
in her heart that ached for many weeks. 

As time passed, Marquita began to assume respon- 
sibilities about the ranch-house that made her vir- 
tually its mistress. John Gratiot, absorbed in his 
wheat, watched her grow and change, but with unsee- 
ing eyes. To him she was simply Joe Shay's baby, 
and he had promised that he would take care of her 
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and her small fortune until she was of age. He sup- 
plied her wants with his own money, taking pride 
in the fact that he was doing this for friendship and 
that he was keeping Joe Shay's money untouched 
for her future needs. 

If Marquita had been asked when her story began, 
she would have said in her seventeenth year, when 
for the first time in her existence she began to be 
vaguely dissatisfied with life. She woke with the 
expectation that something — she knew not what — 
would happen today, and when the sun set on a day 
like all other days, she fell asleep with a feeling of 
disappointment. The spring came earlier to the 
north that year — came with a rush of poignant 
sweetness that sent glad rivers rushing through the 
prairie. The wheat made a green carpet over the 
brown fields, grew tall in the full flood of summer 
and turned to gold ; and still Marquita waited. An- 
other girl would have dreamed about some man at 
this time and would have recognized the transition 
from childhood to youth, but Marquita knew noth- 
ing of romance. She had lived with men all her 
life and believed that she understood them perfectly. 
In reality she knew almost nothing about men, be- 
cause she had never known any women. 

She had none of that slowly built up knowledge 
of men which comes to most girls, not through asso- 
ciation with men, but through association with women 
— the mother-and-son relation which girls see in 
their own homes, the brother relation, the whispered 
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confidences of girls at school, the warning admoni- 
tions of older women. She did not regret the absence 
of women in her life. As yet she regretted nothing, 
because she had analyzed nothing. She simply lived 
from day to day. 

In repose her face held something of the melan- 
choly of Spain, something of the wistfulness of Ire- 
land; but her face was seldom in repose. Her red 
lips were always smiling, and her eyes — curiously 
coloured brown eyes that looked yellow as amber 
in sunlight and black in shadow — were constantly 
changing expression. Her slim young body was as 
childlike as her mind, and she did not even know 
that she was beautiful. At least, she had not known 
it until this year. 

It was this year that she observed a change in the 
attitude of the men on the ranch toward her. Be- 
fore this she had been a child, alternately petted and 
ignored. Night after night she had watched them 
playing poker, or listened to them exchanging stories 
— such stories as bits of human driftwood know, 
tales of far countries, of work in mines, on ships, on 
other ranches — tales of cities too, where they had 
spent in brief wild nights the money they had toiled 
for months to earn. 

Often when her guardian sat in his own den with 
a few chosen companions, she sat there too, pouring 
drinks for the men and sometimes drinking herself, 
because John " didn't think it would do any harm." 

Now a subtle change seemed to have tome over 
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the men. She caught them following her with their 
eyes, and sometimes when she came into the room 
where they were sitting, conversation would abruptly 
cease, to be continued after she had passed out again. 
Their mood communicated itself to her, and she no 
longer felt quite at ease in their company. When 
dinner was over, she would go off to her own room, 
where she would sit for hours, watching the moon 
rise and listening to the sound of voices below. 
Once some of the men were passing under her win- 
dow, and she heard a fragment of their conversa- 
tion. 

" Some little queen in the house I Who'd think the 
old man could have a daughter as pretty as that? " 
It was one of the new men, the one who boasted 
that he had come from San Francisco up the coast 
and hadn't paid a cent of railway-fare all the way. 

" That's not his daughter- — niece or ward or 
something." She did not recognize that voice. 

" The girl should be in school. It's extraordi- 
nary — " The voice trailed off into nothingness as 
the men passed on. Marquita overheard other con- 
versations like this — conversations that sent her to 
her mirror where she studied her small face with its 
pointed chin and long brown eyes and wondered. 

It is probable that John Gratiot also heard some 
of this conversation and in this way discovered that 
Marquita was growing up and had become an ob- 
ject of interest to the men. Now Marquita had 
been thrust upon him as a young lady not by herself 
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but by the persons around them. Their relations had 
always been very pleasant and unstrained if some- 
what casual. He disliked saying or doing anything 
that would change those relations, but he knew that 
a change must come. Marquita was growing up. 

He decided to take the first step one morning 
late in September. It was the busiest season at the 
ranch, but no one would have guessed it from the 
appearance or actions of John Gratiot. Immaculate 
as to attire but rather the worse physically for a 
night spent at cards he entered the dining-room some 
time between nine and ten o'clock in the morning. 
The men all ate in the enormous kitchen where John 
Gratiot and Marquita usually dined with them ex- 
cept when Mr. Gratiot had guests from Edwards- 
town or Calgary; but for several years Marquita 
and her guardian had met for breakfast in the small 
dining-room that he had partitioned off from the 
kitchen. John Gratiot did not get up in time to see 
his men off to work. He left that to his foreman. 

For Gratiot had never really cared for the life he 
was living. The ranch was merely a means to an 
end and he was always dreaming of the time when 
he would be in a position to sell it and go back to the 
States a rich man. After that he was not sure. He 
was completely absorbed in his little game of making 
money — too much absorbed to consider what he 
would do when the game was finished. He seldom 
thought of women; certainly he never regarded his 
young ward as a woman. In common with most 
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men who have lived beyond forty without marrying, 
he had mentally divided women into two classes. 
The one class, respectable and conventional, were 
too much trouble to cultivate; they demanded too 
much of a man's time and attention. The others 
were even less worth while. 

Marquita was already in the dining-room when 
Gratiot entered, but he did not speak to her at once. 
He went to the big buffet at one end of the room 
and poured himself a generous drink of whisky. He 
took it at one gulp without water or facial contor- 
tions, and greeted Marquita briefly if pleasantly as 
he took his place beside her at the table. 

" Morning, Marquita." 

11 Good morning, John." She had always called 
her guardian John, though her father would have 
been only two years his senior had he lived. 

"How old are you?" He spoke suddenly, 
sharply, as if he were asking something personal 
which he had no right to ask. 

" Seventeen — don't you remember? I had a birth- 
day last week, and you brought me a present from 
Edwardstown." 

" Yes, I remember that, but I didn't know how 
old you were — I hadn't realized that you were so 
old. You're almost a young lady, and we'll soon 
have to settle up the estate and turn you loose on 
your own." 

There was a queer mingling of relief and regret 
In his voice. He looked a long time at Marquita, 
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as if he were seeing her for the first time. She made 
no reply. Somehow the idea of being " turned 
loose " rather frightened her. It brought before her 
a picture of being turned out of the house and having 
the front door closed in her face. 

" I'm afraid I haven't prepared you very well for 
taking care of yourself," he said presently. It was 
evident that he was by no means satisfied with the 
manner in which he had discharged the trust of his 
old friend and business partner, and at the same time 
.wanted to be assured that he had done his best. 

" I'll be all right," Marquita assured him. " Be- 
sides, I don't have to leave you just because I'm 
grown up, do I?" 

44 Certainly not — of course not. When you're of 
age, we'll find a good husband for you. You know, 
according to your father's will, you mustn't marry 
before you are of age or without my consent. If 
you do, all your father's money goes to the church." 

Marquita had never thought of marriage until 
this moment Now she did think of it — and said 
nothing. Marriage seemed rather attractive. She 
would like to marry a man like Cecil Barrington, 
only of course not so old. They would live in some 
of the wonderful cities about which Barry had told 
her. She would give dinner-parties and invite 
women as well as men. Her husband would take 
her to the theatre, and there would be other women 
there — friends of hers. Perhaps they would live 
in Montreal or Toronto. She had been in both 
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cities with John Gratiot, who made frequent busi- 
ness trips in the winter months. 

" Just how much education have you had? " John 
Gratiot broke in on her thoughts. There was some- 
thing like fright in his voice. He knew very well the 
haphazard tutoring he had given Marquita — a few 
months in a parochial day-school in Edwardstown 
.when she was eight years old. That had ended when 
he found how impossible it was to get a suitable 
boarding-place for the child; then there was Barring- 
ton; after him, nothing except her voluntary reading. 
He felt now that he should have sent her to a con- 
vent when her father first died, and left her there 
until she was of age. It would have been the sim- 
plest solution; but her father had said: " Keep her 
always with you — guard her as you would your own 
daughter — if she at all resembles her father, she 
will need it." Well, Marquita resembled her mother 
more than her father, at least in appearance. As to 
her character John Gratiot was densely ignorant. 
Children didn't have character, and until this moment 
he had thought her still a child. 

" I've had enough education to suit me, John 
Gratiot," said Marquita, laughing. " Why, some 
one has taught me something almost every year since 
I was seven." 

" Never mind ; we're going to the States in a few 
weeks — for good; and I'll put you in a private school 
there for a whole year — sort of a polishing-off 
process, you know. I'm afraid your education hasn't 
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been very thorough. I didn't realize that you were 
growing up. Of course it won't make so much dif- 
ference with you. You'll never have to earn your 
own living." 

44 Where are you going? " asked Marquita. 

44 Back to my old home — St. Louis. There should 
be some good girls' school there." 

44 But I don't want to go to school, John ; I know 
ever so many things. Barry said that I learned a 
lot more than most girls do in school, because I had 
so few outside interests to distract me from my 
studies." 

Gratiot brightened at the thought of Barrington. 

44 Yes, he was a clever chap, that Englishman, and 
well educated; but he was only here a few years." 

44 What's the use in growing up if one must go to 
school?" continued Marquita. 

44 Can't help what you want, Quita." He was firm 
again. 44 You'll have to go. You're not old enough 
to marry, and you're too old to be left to your own 
resources in a city. I should think you'd be glad to 
have something to occupy your time. Besides, you'll 
meet some other girls, and you ought to do that — 
feminine influence and all that sort of thing. I sup- 
pose I ought to have thought of it sooner. You'll 
have to go. It's what your.father would expect." 

44 1 don't think I shall like St. Louis," she said, 
pouting. She had never thought about St. Louis, 
but she wanted to say something to express her dis- 
pleasure at the idea of going to school. 
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" I think you will like St. Louis. I was born 
there; it will be home in a way. I'm tired of the 
loneliness out here. I've got a deal on for selling 
out the ranch. It's been too slow here. You make 
a young fortune one year, and an early frost wipes 
it all out again the next. If St. Louis doesn't please 
me, some other city will — perhaps New York." 

Marquita brightened up a bit at the thought of 
a change in her monotonous life. Her guardian al- 
ways talked thus to her of his plans in a brief, sketchy 
manner — but always before this they had been of 
acquiring more land, not of selling — and she was al- 
ways interested. After all, school was many weeks 
off, and Marqmta never worried much about things 
until they came. 

Out m the big barn tucked away between enor- 
mous reapers and other farm-machinery was a small 
car that Marquita was free to use when it was not 
otherwise engaged. She made frequent shopping- 
trips to Edwardstown — trips that meant starting 
early in the morning, having lunch in Calgary and 
arriving at the ranch before dark. After her con- 
versation with her guardian, Marquita felt the need 
of action. This was the thing that she had been 
waiting for, the thing that the spring had promised, 
this removal from the ranch — at least, that is what 
Marquita told herself. 

When she started out in the little car, she had no 
intention of going anywhere in particular. She just 
wanted to go. The sun was shining brightly on the 
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yellow wheat, and here and there across the fields a 
row of slender' trees marked the course of an irriga- 
tion-ditch. She took the road to Edwardstown, be- 
cause there was no other road to take. She drove 
on, mile after mile, giving no thought to time or 
distance. There was only one ranch-house between 
John Gratiot's farm and Edwardstown. Passing it 
made her realize that she had gone a long way. She 
was ready to turn back when she saw a stalled car a 
short distance away on the road. 

Curiosity and the courtesy of the road prompted 
Marquita to go on. She intended to offer assistance. 
She knew nothing about repairing broken-down 
motor cars, but she could offer to take the man to 
some one who could help him. She drove slowly on 
and stopped beside a huge touring car that covered 
over half the road. In the car was a young man 
whose face had lighted hopefully at sight of the ap- 
proaching car and fell again with disappointment as 
he saw that it was occupied by no one but a young 
girl. 

" Can I help you?" asked Marquita politely. 

" Not unless you're an expert mechanic," re- 
sponded the young man, smiling broadly. She ob- 
served that his face and hands were smudged with 
dirt and grease, and that his clothes were covered 
with dust. He had evidently worked some time be- 
fore giving up. Now he was smoking. 

" Your car is too big for me to tow in, but I can 
drive you into Edwardstown with me, where you can. 
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Dad will be terribly annoyed/ 9 he said aloud. 
Why ? Because your motor broke down ? You 
couldn't help that." Her voice was rather high and 
sweet. It reminded him of tinkling bells. 

" Fathers aren't very reasonable brutes/' he ex- 
plained. " He sent me out here today to look over 
a ranch he intends buying. He's coming himself to- 
morrow, but he wanted me to look it over first, so 
that he'll know something about it before he sees it 
himself. He's an awfully shrewd business man, 
you know." He spoke proudly, like one mentioning 
a cardinal virtue. 

"You intend to liye here, then?" said Mar- 
quita. 

" No — though I'd like to if you lived here." 

She ignored the compliment but did not tell him 
that she was leaving Alberta. There was in Mar- 
quita an unconscious Oriental subtlety which talks 
much but says little. 

" I don't understand," she said. " Why buy a 
ranch if you do not want to live on it? " 

" It's an investment. The old man has an idea 
that there's a lot of money to be made in wheat in 
the next few years. He's got what people call busi- 
ness instinct." 

" The old man ! " He was evidently referring to 
his father, and somehow the phrase grated on Mar- 
quita. But she looked at the young man beside her 
and was reassured. His rather stiff brown hair was 
brushed back from his smooth, high forehead; his 
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wide-set grey eyes looked out honestly at the world, 
and his mouth was good-natured without being weak. 

They finished the fifteen miles into Edwardstown 
in what seemed an incredibly short time. She would 
have taken him directly to a garage and returned 
home alone, but he looked at her with a sort of timid 
boldness. 

" I say — you know I'm hungry as a bear. If you 
haven't anything important to do, let's go and get 
some lunch first. I can wash my face at any hotel, 
you know," he added, laughing as she hesitated. 

" I have all the time in the world," she said; " but 
you — your father — " 

" By the time we get back to the car and get it 
fixed up, it will be too late to do anything today. An 
hour or two won't make much difference." 

Marquita looked at him a moment, measuring the 
time required for luncheon and for the return-trip 
to the ranch. 

" Of course you don't know me, but — >" He had 
misunderstood her hesitation, but the puzzled, sur- 
prised look in her face told him that she was not 
hesitating because of the conventions. Marquita 
had never heard of conventions. 

" I know quite a nice restaurant," she said. 
" They have wonderful cocktails there." 

She did not see the startled look on her com- 
panion's face — the look of a man who wonders 
whether he has not made a mistake which it will 
be difficult to correct. 
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He had evidently conquered his doubts when, 
after having made himself presentable, he sat down 
opposite her to order the " wonderful cocktail." 

" Want another? " he asked, his face flushed from 
what was to him an unaccustomed indulgence. 

"Oh, no; I never have more than one. John 
says that it is foolish to drink more than one cock- 
tail. The art of living is to indulge in everything 
in moderation." 

"Who is John?" 

" My guardian." 

" You are not an American or a Canadian." He 
spoke positively. 

"Why?" 

"Oh, you look sort of foreign; and your 
clothes — " 

He was glancing from the little red hat on her 
head to the many rings on her fingers, but she did 
not understand. She always bought her own clothes, 
and she liked bright colours. 

" I wasn't born here, but I have lived here most of 
my life," she said. 

" Where were you born? " 

" In Spain, but I am quite American." 

The young man was quite speechless with the 
wonder of it. Here was he, a prosaic young Ameri- 
can, just out of college, lunching alone with a Span- 
ish beauty whose name he did not know, who did 
not know his name, who did not — oh, wonder of 
wonders !— even ask. 
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Marquita looked across into the admiring young 
eyes of a good-looking man who reminded her a 
bit of some of the college boys who sometimes 
worked on the ranch in summer. She was enjoying 
her luncheon. 

There was an orchestra, and a few people were 
dancing. 

" Will you dance with me? " His eyes were shin- 
ing with excitement. 

She rose at once. She had danced often to phono- 
graph music at the ranch, alone sometimes, some- 
times with the college boys who worked there in sum- 
mer, or with bearded men whose clumsy feet and 
heavy breath amused while they disgusted her. 

The young man danced well, and Marquita ful- 
filled every promise of her lissome body. She was 
enjoying every moment as only a young thing full 
of life and health can enjoy wholesome exercise. 
The man — looking down at her parted red lips and 
into her eyes, which looked black now under the 
shadow of their long lashes — grew dizzy with her 
nearness. The room seemed a blur about him, and 
he saw only her piquant upturned face like some 
exotic flower. The hot blood raced through his 
veins, and he wanted to crush her close to him and 
kiss her lips and eyes. 

The music ceased, and they went back to their 
table. It was she who reminded him that he must 
make haste if he would bring his car back to Ed- 
wardstown before dark. 
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The emotion through which he had passed had 
left him silent and frightened. He wanted to know 
her name, where she lived, if he might see her 
again; but somehow he realized that she was treat- 
ing the whole thing as a casual incident, and he was 
too proud to let her know that it was more to him. 
So he placed her in her little car with conventional 
thanks for the assistance she had given him and for 
his pleasure in lunching with her, and watched her 
drive oS like some bright humming-bird darting 
through the drab streets, eager to escape to the flow- 
ers whence it had strayed. 



CHAPTER II 



MARQUITA was comfortably curled up on a 
pile of cushions, reading, when John Gratiot 
surprised her by walking in. He had gone 
out immediately after breakfast, and when he did 
that, especially in harvest season, he seldom returned 
until sunset. He had come now to tell her that they 
were to have guests for dinner that night. There 
was nothing unusual in this, but John Gratiot said it 
in an unusual way that excited Marquita's curiosity. 
He wanted her to use her influence with the French 
cook, to secure a presentable dinner. The cook had 
come that spring from a lumber-camp, and his talents 
lay in the direction of quantity rather than quality. 

" I want you to be particularly nice to Charley 
Wells," he said. " He's the man who is going to 
buy the ranch, and in addition I am trying to per- 
suade him to let me in on a scheme of his. If it 
continues to look good, I may put some of your 
mftf into it too. This man Wells can make it pay 
if any man can, and I want to make a good impres- 
sion on him." 

Many years later Marquita wondered just how 
much of her money her guardian invested In these 
schemes of his and how much his approaching ruin 
influenced him in his attitude about her father's will. 
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" He may bring his son with him," Mr. Gratiot 
added. 

Until this moment Marquita had not associated 
the sale of the ranch with her adventure of the day 
before. Now she was convinced that her chance 
acquaintance must be the son of the man who was 
to buy her guardian's ranch, and she waited with 
unaccustomed eagerness for their arrival. She had 
said nothing to her guardian about her meeting with 
young Wells, not because she had anything to conceal 
of which John Gratiot would disapprove, but because 
she as yet knew nothing of the world in which it is 
necessary to " make conversation." John Gratiot 
had not asked her how she had spent her time, and 
she had not thought to tell him. 

She was waiting on the veranda when they came 
in the big car she had passed on the road to Edwards- 
town the day before. John Gratiot went out to meet 
them — a large fat man and a tall slim one. Whether 
young Wells saw her from the car and had time to 
conceal his surprise, she never knew. In a moment 
they were standing together on the veranda, and he 
was being introduced. They exchanged a brief 
glance of amusement and promise. She knew^ien 
that he chose to regard their previous meeting^Ts a 
secret, and she was glad she had not told. 

The French camp cook, looking and feeling very 
much out of place, came in with a tray of cocktails. 
Mr. Gratiot had planned this as a special treat for 
His guests from " the States." He himself had 
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learned to prefer whisky and soda. Marquita saw 
a horrified expression cross the face of the older 
Mr. Wells when she took hers. Then he raised one 
fat white hand with a deprecating gesture. 

" No, thank you, I never — well, once in a way — " 
The fat hand grasped the slender glass. " I'm not 
a narrow man, but as a general thing I don't ap- 
prove of intoxicating beverages," — he sipped ap- 
preciatively, — " especially as I have to set a good 
example before my son." 

He smiled threateningly at Humphrey as he 
spoke. The cook was offering his tray, and Hum- 
phrey blushed scarlet as he refused. 

Mr. Gratiot had emptied his glass at one gulp 
and reached for Humphrey's untouched drink. 

" Here, Quita, want to divide this? No use let- 
ting a good cocktail go to waste." 

Marquita held her glass while he emptied half the 
cocktail into it. She didn't want the drink, but it 
pleased her to shock fat Mr. Wells. She was begin- 
ning to feel a decided scorn, mixed with some pity, 
for Humphrey. Why had he pretended that he 
didn't drink, when she knew quite well that he did ? 

".We came very near not getting here today," 
saicf Mr. Wells. " Humphrey had the car out yes- 
terday and broke down a hundred miles from no- 
where. A man who drives ought to know how to 
repair his own car. ... I hope you hadn't been 
drinking," he added. 
* " Certainly not, Father." 
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Marquita's visit to the kitchen had had good 
effect, and the dinner was excellent. Under the in- 
fluence of good food Mr. Wells grew genial and 
even spoke pleasantly to his son. He condescended 
to drink some wine and suggested himself that Hum- 
phrey's glass be filled also. 

" I have no objection to the drinking of light 
wines," he explained. " Wine is frequently referred 
to in the Bible; there is no harm in it except when 
indulged in to excess." 

John Gratiot was rather proud of his cellar, and 
he was not very keen about the sort of wines called 
" light," but he made no comment. 

"Have you been an orphan long?" asked Mr. 
Wells, addressing Marquita directly for the first 
time. 

" Mother died when I was three years old, and 
Father a year later." She recited the facts in a care- 
less tone. There was not even a solemn expression 
on her face. Her red lips were smiling almost gaily. 

u How sad — how unfortunate, to be deprived so 
young of a mother's guiding hand! — You should 
have married and given her a mother, Gratiot. You 
should have married in any event. * It is not good 
for man to live alone ; ' and think of what a help a 
good Christian woman would have been in rearing 
this young girl. You have, of course, a governess 
or suitable female companion? " 

Marquita's high, elfin laughter rippled across tjje 
table until it was stopped by the shocked expression 
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on the face of Mr. Wells and the fascinated gaze 
of Humphrey. 

" Marquita has had tutors," said John Gratiot, 
" but it ts not easy to find a woman who will live 
on a ranch like this, especially a woman of education, 
accustomed to a certain amount of social life. I 
intend putting Marquita in some good finishing 
school as soon as we go to the States. There should 
be some good convent school in St. Louis." 

" Your ward is a Papist? " There was just the 
right amount of regret combined with broad-minded 
tolerance in Mr. Wells* tone. 

" I'm not anything," said Marquita. " My par- 
ents belonged to the Catholic Church." 

Across the table Humphrey Wells looked at Mar- 
quita with a sort of desperate appeal in his eyes, and 
her scorn was turned to pity. 

Mr. Wells dismissed the subject of Marquita from 
his mind and turned his attention to business. The 
meal had progressed to the roast, and with serious 
food came more serious conversation. He and Mr. 
Gratiot entered into a long discussion of the wheat- 
industry — consolidation of interests, the market, 
milling-interests, commerce, freight-rates and the 
future. Marquita sat listening silently, and Hum- 
phrey spoke now and then, advancing new views and 
suggesting changes — most of which Mr. Gratiot 
entertained with approval, but which Humphrey's 
father regarded as unpractical. Humphrey was too 
young to be a " hard-headed " business man. 
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Marquita had been present at other dinners like 
this, and she had stayed long after dessert, but to- 
night she slipped away, unnoticed except by Hum- 
phrey Wells, whose eyes followed her as she went 
out. She could not have analyzed why she left 
them, but somehow for the first time in her life she 
felt that she was out of place in a gathering of men. 
"I'm growing up," she thought, and with this in 
mind she went to her dressing-table and combed out 
her curls and piled her hair high on her head. There 
was a little picture of her mother before her, and 
she modelled her coiffure after that, though she had 
no jewelled comb to put in it. Still, the face in the 
mirror and the pictured face were very like. Mr. 
Wells had looked as if he thought it strange that 
she had no mother — almost as if she were to 
blame in the matter; and she began to wonder just 
what her life would have been had her mother 
lived. 

She would have liked an opportunity to speak 
with Humphrey Wells alone. The fact that he in- 
tended keeping their former meeting a secret — that 
for some reason she herself had not mentioned it — 
had established a bond of secret sympathy and under- 
standing between them. The fact that she had never 
had a secret with another person before, made this 
one seem vastly important. She sat a long time 
listening to the men's voices and trying to think of 
a way in which she could see Humphrey Wells again 
that night. It was late when she finally gave up, 
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partly because she did not know how to accomplish 
her design, partly because she did not know what 
she would say to him when they did meet. 

In the morning they had gone before she awak- 
ened, but the triumphant, smiling face of John 
Gratiot told her even before he spoke, that the sale 
of the ranch had become a settled fact. He had 
hurried away, eager to begin preparations for their 
exodus, when Marquita became conscious that the 
cook was standing in the doorway looking at her. 
Attentive service was not one of the features of life 
on the ranch. Joe usually placed the breakfast on 
the table and then disappeared. 

" What is it, Joe? " she asked. 

He walked stealthily across the room without 
speaking and placed an envelope on the table beside 
her; then he looked cautiously around and left the 
room again before Marquita could sufficiently re- 
cover from surprise to question him. The envelope 
was unsealed, and a swift glance at its contents told 
her that it was a note from Humphrey Wells. She 
smiled at Joe's mystery. Evidently he had taken 
very seriously young Wells' instructions about deliv- 
ering the note to Marquita alone. 

" I had hoped to see you again before leaving 
Canada," the note said, " but that seems impossible. 
Please let me know when you arrive in St. Louis. I 
want to see you. We should have a lot to say to 
each other. My address there is 1165 Lyndell 
Boulevard. You are so beautiful; I must see you 
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again. Please keep our secret. My father would 
not understand. — H. W." 

This letter fascinated Marquita. It was almost 
like a secret appointment. She had read of such 
things. Up to this time people had come into her 
life and walked out again like pictures in a book 
which, when its leaves were all turned, she laid aside 
to take up another. The idea of continuing any of 
her brief acquaintanceships had never occurred to 
her. 

All through her preparations for departure, and 
the journey to St. Louis, she thought of her next 
meeting with Humphrey Wells. On the day they 
went away she put up her hair as she had done on 
the night he came for dinner, and she was half- 
relieved and half-angry that John Gratiot made no 
comment. He must have observed, however; for 
he seemed to share with her the knowledge that she 
was grown up. It made them both uncomfortable. 
She did not follow him into the smoking-car as she 
would have done no more than two years ago, on 
the occasion of her last trip with him. As for John 
Gratiot, he did not know just how to treat this 
young lady who had seemingly been thrust into his 
life overnight. Marquita sat apart, pretending to 
read a magazine; in the dining-car she answered in 
monosyllables when John Gratiot's chance acquaint- 
ances addressed her. She was beginning to see her- 
self as a personality apart from all the world; she 
was trying to get acquainted with herself. 
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Over and over Marquita constructed in her mind 
the letter she would write to Humphrey Wells when 
she arrived in St. Louis, but when she finally did 
arrive, it was many days before she communicated 
with him. There were various reasons for this. 
They went to the old Southern Hotel. After the 
quiet of the prairies it seemed a madhouse of ac- 
tivity. The elevators were a constant fascination to 
her. To push a button and have a uniformed boy 
appear to do her bidding afforded her so much 
amusement that she invented excuses for summon- 
ing them, and she distributed tips with so lavish 
a hand that there was a unanimous forward move- 
ment of waiters whenever she entered the dining- 
room. 

John Gratiot opened charge-accounts at several 
of the shops for her, and she spent hours in buying 
things that on the following day she decided she did 
not want. If her taste was bizarre, it was not the 
business of needy saleswomen to discourage her laud- 
able desire to spend by quarrelling with the colour 
of her purchases. 

Commercial travellers around the hotel gazed at 
her piquant, foreign beauty and unusual apparel and 
decided that she was an actress, and the watchful 
eye of the headclerk, who knew John Gratiot, inter- 
cepted many notes that might otherwise have event- 
ually reached him and opened his eyes to another 
of his innumerable responsibilities toward his 
ward. 
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John Gratiot himself was busy renewing old 
friendships and making new acquaintances — all men. 
They were with him nightly, and Mar quit a was 
always one of the party. If these friends of his 
marvelled at Marquita's unchecked conversation and 
unconventional actions, he never guessed. All he 
knew was that his ward was an extremely beautiful 
girl whom all of his friends admired, and his heart 
swelled with a new sort of pride — the pride of 
fatherhood, but without that instinctive protective 
aggressiveness which every man feels for his own 
blood. 

Meantime John Gratiot had not forgotten Mar- 
quita's education. Having once decided upon a 
course of action, he was eager to put it into effect, 
and he spent much time poring over school cata- 
logues. He was anxious to make up for the neglect 
of years. At last he found what he was looking for, 
and told Marquita about it. 

14 I've found that school for you, Quita," he 
announced abruptly. They were alone in the little 
sitting-room of their suite at the hotel. 

Marquita turned from her newest hat, which had 
just been delivered. She had forgotten all about 
school. It had not been mentioned since their 
arrival. 

14 Miss Pringle's school on Jefferson Avenue. It's 
not a convent school, but it's just what we want," he 
continued, pretending not to see her expression of 
pained surprise. 
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" We? I don't want any school, and you know it, 
John," she protested. 

" Come, come, now — be reasonable. It's what 
your father would expect, and what you ought to 
want. You can't — " 

She had thrown herself into his arms, and there 
were real though somewhat forced tears in her eyes. 
In a way it was comforting to have her thus. He 
was sometimes lonesome for the little girl of the 
ranch and would have been glad to exchange the 
young lady who had come to live with him, for 
the child who had been so little responsibility. 

" Please don't make me go to school — just now 
when I'm having such a good time. I'll study by 
myself — honestly I will. Say I don't have to go." 

John Gratiot had never in his life refused Mar- 
quita anything. True, her requests had been few, 
because her life had limited the demands which her 
imagination might bring to mind, but she had no 
doubt that her tears would move him to any- 
thing. 

" We are to see her this afternoon," he said. 
" You'll like it well enough after you get started." 

He was stroking her hair as he spoke, but some- 
thing in the detached tone of his voice startled Mar- 
quita out of her tears. She looked at him, florid, 
well-fed, a slightly troubled frown between his eyes ; 
her heart sank suddenly. It came to her that she 
was alone — that John Gratiot did not love her in the 
fatherly way she had supposed. All his kindness 
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and indulgence had been the kindness and indulgence 
of carelessness. She knew now that she must go to 
school. 

"All right, John, I'll go; but I know I sha'n't 
like it a bit. When do we go to see her? " 

"That's sensible; might as well make the best 
of things. I'm to take you there this afternoon at 
four o'clock and make final arrangements." 

44 Will I have to live in the school? " 

44 No; you can go as a day-scholar; I'm looking 
for a house to live in. I'm tired of this hotel, and 
Miss Pringle assures me a hotel is no place for you 
to live." 

He rose and picked up his hat u You'll have 
to lunch alone. I'll be back at half-past three." 

He had not closed the door before Marquita 
had picked up a telephone-book in search of the 
number that would put her in communication with 
Humphrey Wells. A week earlier she would have 
written a note, but she was rapidly becoming accus- 
tomed to all the uses of civilization, and she wanted 
to talk to Humphrey Wells at once. She found 
two telephone-numbers — one the residence of 
Charles Wells on Lyndell Boulevard, and one at 
his office — 44 Charles Wells, Real Estate and In- 
vestments." She hesitated a moment between the 
two. Humphrey was probably in business with his 
father. She would call the office. A girl's voice 
answered. 

14 Is Mr. Wells in? " Marquita asked. 
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" Out of town; he'll return Monday," the voice 
answered. 

" Mr. Humphrey Wells? " 

" Oh, he is here ; wait a moment." 

Then she heard Humphrey's voice. He recog- 
nized hers before she told him who was speaking. 

" Marquita Shay 1 I've been waiting to hear from 
you. I thought you had forgotten me." 

"Of course not, but how did you know it 
was I?" 

" I could never forget your voice ; and besides, I 
knew you were here, because Mr. Gratiot was in 
the office a few days ago." 

" I telephoned because I want to see you right 
away." 

" Why all this haste when you have waited 
almost two weeks before letting me know you were 
in town ? " 

" I was busy — but can't you come here to the 
Southern and have lunch with me? " 

"Of course; I'll be there at one." 

Having gained what she wanted, Marquita hung 
up the receiver with a brief good-bye. Then she 
went into her own room and looked at her reflection 
in the mirror. The reflection pleased her, and she 
gazed at herself alt the time she was dressing. 
Sometimes she drew her fine black brows together 
in a most engaging frown and then followed it 
swiftly with a dazzling smile while she tilted her 
pointed chin upward. There was an odd dimple 
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under her left eye, a dimple that did not show at 
all some days, but today it was there, and she 
watched it come and go in fascinated delight. 

She donned a costume of scarlet velvet and put on 
a big black lace hat which should have been worn 
by a woman of forty. Her dusky hair swept out on 
either side of the brim black and soft as a storm* 
cloud. 

Humphrey Wells gasped when he saw her, partly 
because of her outre clothing, partly because of the 
exquisite loveliness which no amount of bad dressing 
could kill. 

" Let's not lunch here," he said. u It's such a 
dull, poky place." 

Marquita had thought it wonderful, but dared not 
say so in view of this opinion. 

" I know a place where they have corking dance- 
music," he continued. 

" I haven't danced since that day in Edwards- 
town, but I must be back here at half-past three to 
meet John." 

44 John?" 

44 Mr. Gratiot — his name is John, you know." 

She could not understand why Humphrey Wells 
laughed, though she laughed with him. 

44 Is that funny?" she asked. 

44 In a way. I can't imagine any one's calling Mr- 
Gratiot 4 John.' I should think you'd call him Uncle 
John or something like that if you think ( Mr. 
Gratiot ' is too formal." 
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" Fve never thought about it. I've always called 
him John." 

Later, in the restaurant, when he saw how every 
one turned to look at her, he wanted to speak about 
the way she dressed, but he did not dare. He would 
like to have his mother talk to her. After all, the 
girl had no one to tell her about such things. 
Despite these thoughts, he was tremendously proud 
of being with her, for he knew that every man in 
the restaurant envied him. They danced almost con- 
tinuously, snatching bits of luncheon in between 
dances, for this was the height of the dancing-craze, 
and food was an incidental thing. Even so, Mar- 
quita had time to tell him her troubles, which some- 
how did not seem to impress Humphrey Wells as 
very serious. 

" That's not half bad," he said. " You'll only be 
a day-scholar, and you'll be quite free after four 
o'clock. I know some of the girls who go to Miss 
Pringle's. We can meet here every afternoon and 
dance until dinner-time — at least every afternoon 
when Father is out of town. He's away a lot on 
business." 

" Why can't we come here when Mr. Wells is 
in town? " asked Marquita innocently. 

" Because, small person, Father expects me to 
earn my daily bread by remaining in the office from 
nine until one and from two to half-past live every 
day, and when he is in town I do it." 

" But I thought Mr. Wells had lots of money." 
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" Oh, Father has done very well, but he wants me 
to earn my own way. Of course he's right about 
that, but it's not much fun." He spoke with a depre- 
cating sort of pride. Marquita saw it and refrained 
from saying what was in her mind — about how silly 
it seemed to work for more money when one already 
had enough. 

Marquita went to her meeting with Miss Pringle 
in a much more cheerful mood than she could have 
imagined possible. She was so quiet and apparently 
happy that John Gratiot felt that his responsibilities 
were almost over. Marquita would be busy at 
school. In another year she would be of age, and 
he would have no further worry about her. 

Miss Pringle belonged to a class of girls' school 
mistresses that is rapidly passing. She was any- 
thing from forty to eighty years of age; and years 
before, she had established for herself a certain 
prestige among the third generation of the old 
French and German families who made up the 
aristocracy of St. Louis. At one time everybody 
who was anybody sent their daughters to Miss 
Pringle's to be " finished." As the ideal of educa- 
tion for women changed, her school became less 
popular, and she now drew her patrons from those 
people whose daughters either because of limited 
mentality, limited resources or lack of ambition, 
could not or did not care to go to a real college. 
She did not impart education, but she imparted to 
ignorance a certain concealing varnish which some- 
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times carried a girl through her first season safely 
into matrimony. 

Miss Prlngle never quarrelled with the mental 
equipment of her scholars. She made very few in- 
quiries as to where Marquita had studied or what 
she Knew, but she did talk about the way she 
dressed. She endeavoured to do this very tactfully. 

" We have a rule here that all the girls must dress 
very quietly," she explained. " The younger girls 
all dress in black and dark blue — simple serge frocks. 
The young ladies like your ward" (Marquita was 
present, but Miss Prlngle addressed all of her re- 
marks to Mr. Gratiot) " have slightly more free- 
dom, but we insist that colours must be quiet and that 
frocks must be simply made and of suitable length, 
just reaching the shoe-tops. The hat your ward is 
wearing — " But here words failed her, and she 
paused with a " You-know-what-I-mean " expression 
on her face. Mr. Gratiot did not in the least know 
what she meant. He was bored and in a hurry to 
be off. 

" Anything you say, Miss Pringle. I don't pre- 
tend to know anything about women's clothes." 

" Certainly not; you could not be expected — " 
agreed Miss Pringle. " But if you will allow me 
to send one of my assistants with Miss Shay to- 
morrow, she will tell her what to buy. I do not like 
to dictate, but there must be some uniformity if we 
are to preserve harmony in the school. You know 
that while all of my young ladies come from the 
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very best families, some of them have more of this 
world's goods — you understand?" 

Again Mr. Gratiot did not understand, but he 
assured her that he did, and finally the interview 
was over. Marquita was to begin the following 
Monday. Meantime there was the ordeal of shop- 
ping for ugly clothes to be gone through with. Miss 
Pr ingle's assistant came, another lady of indefinite 
age, though somewhat younger than Miss Pringle, 
whose countenance gave ample proof of her discre- 
tion. Marquita met her in sullen silence which was 
put down under the head of maiden shyness. Mar- 
quita had made no further protests to her guardian 
about school, but from the moment that she met 
Miss Pringle, she was determined not to go. All 
the time the assistant teacher was picking out sen- 
sible frocks and walking-shoes, Marquita was saying 
to herself : 

"What difference does it make? I will never 
wear them." 

She made neither protest nor suggestion. The 
result was that her equipment was even more quiet 
and severe than that of most of the girls at Miss 
Pringle's, and the assistant brought back a glowing 
report of her natural refinement and modesty. Her 
former way of dressing had probably been entirely 
due to ignorance and lack of proper guidance. 

Despite her firm resolve, Marquita did wear those 
simple frocks and sensible shoes, and looked prettier 
than ever in them. 
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"Don't I look awful?" she asked Humphrey 
Wells when he met her after her first day at Miss 
Pringle's. 

" You look wonderful. Don't you know that quiet 
things only accentuate your beauty? You are so— so 
vivid that you don't need bright colours. I like 
you this way, only it makes you more like a little 
girl. I'm afraid the waiter will ask if you're of age 
before he gives us anything to drink." 

" I'm not of age, you know." 

" Of course not, but a week ago you looked at 
least twenty, and now you look fifteen. How do 
you like school ? " he added abruptly. 

" It's even worse than I thought. The teachers 
have nothing to teach, and the girls haven't brains 
enough to learn it if they did. It's all so silly — and 
I'm expected to play the piano and do embroidery. 
I should think John would have sent me to a school 
where I would at least learn something sensible. I'm 
going to ask him to let me change. One of the girls 
told me it wasn't a school at all — just a debutante 
factory." 

" Don't do that; there isn't any other day-school 
here, and I don't want you to leave St. Louis." 

"Why?" 

" Because then I couldn't see you any more. I 
want to be with you. Wouldn't you mind leaving 
me a bit ? " 

" Oh, of course ; I hadn't thought of that. We 
ido have jolly times together, don't we? " 
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After this they saw each other almost every day, 
Mr. Wells was out of town much of the time, and 
Humphrey could use his car. Sometimes they took 
long rides out to some one of the innumerable Ger- 
man beer gardens and had dinner there, always get* 
ting back before ten o'clock, so that when Marquita 
told John Gratiot simply that she had been out to 
dinner, he assumed that she had been with one of 
fier new school-friends, though she did not actually 
say so. 

Marquita might very easily have become popular 
with the girls at Miss Pringle's. She attracted them 
as a mysterious orphan heiress, and they wove a 
dozen romances about her. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she would have met their advances, gone 
to their homes and formed friendships and social 
connections, but instead she spent all her leisure 
time with Humphrey Wells. Her indifference to 
their attentions made them even more interested in 
her. One girl in particular, a quiet, brown-haired 
child of sixteen, followed her about constantly, giv- 
ing invitations that Marquita never found time to 
accept. 

Wednesday was visiting-day at the school. On 
Wednesday afternoon parents could come at four 
o'clock and remain until six. Two ancient maid- 
servants served pale tea and anemic sandwiches on 
these afternoons, and all the girls who could not 
avoid it were present. On one of these Wednesday 
afternoons the brown-haired child, whose name was 
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Delia Renson, came to Marquita with flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes to ask her timidly if she would stay 
to tea that afternoon. 

" Mother will be here; she came from New York 
yesterday," she explained. " I want you to meet 
her." 

"That's awfully nice of you, Delia; I can stay 
this afternoon." She was thinking that Humphrey 
had said his father would be back today and so they 
could not be together. 

Delia beamed with pleasure, and encouraged by 
Marquita's quick acceptance of her invitation, linked 
her arm through hers and drew her into the school 
" drawing-room," where groups of girls and mothers 
were already beginning to gather. 

As they entered, a tall, graceful woman rose from 
her seat and came toward them. In a moment Delia 
had thrown her arms about her and was kissing her 
between words as she introduced Marquita. 

" Here she is, Mother — Marquita Shay." She 
stood aside and gave Marquita an opportunity to 
take the hand which the lady extended to her. Mar- 
quita thought she had never seen so beautiful a 
woman — not at all like her quiet little daughter. 
Her hair was pure gold, her eyes bright blue with 
black lashes and brows ; and her cheeks were a wild- 
rose pink the naturalness of which Marquita never 
thought to question. 

" Delia has been telling me so much about you. I 
always like to meet her friends," the lady was saying. 
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" It was nice of Delia to ask me to meet you, Mrs. 
Renson. I wish I had a mother like you." 

There was so much frank admiration in Mar- 
quita's voice and face that the lady laughed before 
explaining. 

" My name is Chisholm. Delia was too excited 
really to introduce us. You see, she has a step- 
father." 

" Then you're at least half an orphan too, Delia. 
You never told me." 

" Let's sit down somewhere or we'll miss our tea," 
said Delia hurriedly, turning away with a flush of 
embarrassment. 

"Wrong again," said Mrs. Chisholm gaily. 
" Delia's father is very much alive — don't look so 
puzzled, little girl; where have you been living that 
you should think that one husband must die before 
a modern woman can have another?" 

They followed Delia, who had abruptly moved 
away while her mother was speaking; and the 
process of pouring tea closed a conversation that 
was as interesting to Marquita as it was embarrass- 
ing to Delia. 

" It's a real treat for Delia and me to be to- 
gether," said Mrs. Chisholm. " I have to be in 
New York with Mr. Chisholm, but I wanted Delia 
to go to school here because it is where I went to 
school. Besides, my own parents live here, and it 
gives Delia a permanent home. Mr. Chisholm and 
I travel about so much that we couldn't possibly take 
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her with us. Are you ever in New York? " Bhe fin- 
ished abruptly. 

" I have never been there, but I think I will be 
as soon as school closes. My guardian has spoken 
of going there." 

John Gratiot had not mentioned New York since 
they left the ranch and seemed quite contented in St. 
Louis, but Marquita spoke on impulse, and for the 
moment it seemed that she was speaking the truth. 

" We live at the Astor," said Mrs. Chisholm. " I 
hope you will look us up if you do come to New 
York. Here, I'll give you my card, so that you won't 
forget." She drew a card from the silver bag she 
carried. 

" Mayn't I come to New York this summer, 
Mother? " asked Delia. 

" I don't know, dear — perhaps. It all depends on 
Mr. Chisholm's plans." 

They chatted on until six o'clock; then Mrs. Chis- 
holm took Marquita to her hotel and left her with 
many assurances of the welcome she would receive 
should she call on that lady in New York. Her 
effusiveness was so marked that Marquita felt sorry 
for Delta and wondered if her mother did not love 
her. Delia, however, seemed quite satisfied, and de- 
lighted that her mother should share her enthusiasm 
for her friend. After this, when Marquita could 
not be with Humphrey Wells outside school-hours, 
she spent her time with Delia Renson. Delia came 
to dinner one night with her at the hotel and met 
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John Gratiot, thus increasing his belief that Mar- 
quita was happy and contented with her lot. He saw 
very little of Marquita now, for he had rented 
offices in the Fourth National Bank Building and was 
launched on a career of business intrigue and invest- 
ment that took all his time as well as much of the 
time of Charlie Wells. 

Ci I can't imagine what they're up to," said Hum- 
phrey. " Do you know anything about it, Mar- 
quita ? " 

II No; how should I? John never talks to me any 
more. He imagines I am quite happy in that stupid 
old school, and he thinks I'm going to stay; but I 
won't. I've been there a whole month now, and I 
can't bear it any longer. Tomorrow I get my allow- 
ance, and I'm going to run away." 

Humphrey looked at her in a startled manner. 
He thought slowly, and his thought-processes seemed 
to show on his face. 

'Hfou don't mean it really?" 

II I do; I think I'll go to New York." 

For several minutes Humphrey Wells did not 
speak. He was looking at Marquita and thinking. 
She had watched him so long now that she knew he 
was trying to decide something important, and she 
waited silently. 

" I don't know exactly what Father and Mr. 
Gratiot are doing, but I do know that it's taking up 
so much of Father's time that he is throwing the 
business more and more on me. The last thing he 
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has done is to say that I am to go East for him 
next week. It's on business that a month ago he 
wouldn't have dreamed of entrusting to any one else, 
and it will keep me there for at least three months. 
He's given me an unlimited drawing-account, for the 
business will require a lot of money — but unlimited 
drawing-accounts are not usually any part of Dad's 
program, even with his only son. I've been almost 
worried about it; but now it looks providential- 
It fits in so well with what I'm thinking about. 

"Look here, Marquita: I don't know how you 
feel about me, — you're so beautiful, and young, and 
I'm only an ordinary chap, not particularly brilliant 
even for a business man, — but I can't bear to leave 
you, not to see you for three months. Anything 
might happen in that time. You might meet some 
one else. I — you know I'm in love with you, Mar- 
quita — " 

He paused, embarrassed out of speech, but Mar- 
quita could not help him. She was listening wide- 
eyed. 

" You're not happy in school. Here's my plan." 
He hurried the words out of his mouth in a burst 
of bravery. " Why can't you come East with me? 
We'll go across the river to Belleville — you know, 
the place in Illinois where all the elopers go — and 
be married, come back here for dinner and take the 
late train for New York. Father and Mr. Gratiot 
are good friends. I don't believe they'll make any 
trouble after it's over. Will you do it? " 
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He had taken her hands across the table at which 
they were seated. His handsome, unemotional face 
was for the moment alive with the intensity of his 
idea. His grey eyes held hers and lighted an answer- 
ing fire. The adventure thrilled her — to be free, to 
be through with school, to live in New York and be 
gay and charming like Mrs. Chisholm! 

Simultaneously with these thoughts came others, 
an undercurrent almost subconscious. She thought 
of how John had spoken to her of marriage as a 
means of disposing of her future after she had fin- 
ished school, and of what he had said about forfeit- 
ing her inheritance if she married before she was of 
age or without his consent. If she accepted Hum- 
phrey's plan, she would be doing both. She did not 
stop to think what it might mean to her to be finan- 
cially dependent on some one else, because she had 
never considered money; its importance had never 
been emphasized in her personal experience. Nor 
did she stop to consider what this might mean to 
Humphrey; it did not even occur to her that it would 
be of any interest to him. She thought only of the 
opportunity he offered — not of his love, but of free- 
dom and the city which Mrs. Chisholm had made her 
curious to see. If she hesitated a second, he might 
change his mind. 

" When? " She whispered the one word and held 
her breath for his answer. 

"You darling — you darling! I can't kiss you 
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Kere. Let's leave at once. I can kiss you in the 
car, and we can make our plans." 

Marquita did not remember her mother's caresses, 
and aside from the careless kiss which John Gratiot 
was wont to place on her cheek before going away, 
or on returning from a journey, she had not been 
kissed by any one since her mother's death. That 
her first kiss from the man she was going to marry 
was a thing to be remembered did not cross her 
mind. 

Humphrey Wells held her face between his hands 
and kissed her sweet young mouth very gendy. He 
was not swept away by the emotion that had tempted 
him to crush her in his arms when they had danced 
together in Calgary. He was thinking of all that 
Marquita and he were to mean to each other in the 
years to come, and subconsciously, as Marquita had 
thought of her guardian and of her father's will, he 
thought of his father, his fears half-muted by the 
joy of the moment and almost dispelled by the knowl- 
edge that John Gratiot and his father were associated 
m business. 

At twenty-four most men are still boys, and Hum- 
phrey Wells had lived a boy's life, simple and clean, 
in which he still cherished all his ideals of woman- 
hood, unchanged by experience and unsoiled by what 
men call sophisticate. His quiet gaze disconcerted 
Marquita. 

""What makes you look so solemn, Humphrey? " 

" Don't you understand, dear? I was thinking 
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how wonderful it is that you belong to me now — 
that we are always to be together." 

The seriousness of his mood penetrated through 
the maze of her dreams and made her feel shy and 
uncomfortable. She knew that she was witnessing an 
emotion in which she did not share, and that Hum- 
phrey expected her to make some response. Mar- 
quita was no actress ; so she only succeeded in voicing 
the question that was nearest her heart. 

" When do we start?" 

Her words satisfied Humphrey completely. He 
interpreted her question as an expression of her 
eagerness to be with him as soon as possible. 

Between kisses he told her his plans. He was to 
leave the following Wednesday night. That after- 
noon he would meet her at Miss Pringle's school and 
they would go to Belleville together. He knew a 
marrying parson across the river who had united 
hundreds of eloping sweethearts; and they could 
come back to St. Louis for dinner and take the mid- 
night train East. 

Neither of them would be missed until the follow- 
ing day. Marquita could pack such things as she 
could get out of the hotel without attracting atten- 
tion, and have them checked at the station in ad- 
vance. The plan was quite perfect, for Marquita's 
growing friendship for Delia Renson gave ample 
excuse for being away at the dinner-hour ; and later 
John Gratiot would think that she had returned to 
the hotel and retired. 



< 
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The days that followed were so full of work for 
Humphrey Wells that he saw Marquita only at brief 
intervals, but he telephoned her daily, while she 
waited with suppressed excitement for the day of 
their departure. It was thus that she thought of it 
■ — not the day of her wedding, but the day of 
her release from school and her journey to New 
York. 

The day came, a mild November day full of the 
sunshine of Indian summer — sunshine that filtered 
down through smoke from brewery chimneys and 
mist from the Mississippi — " like cloth-of-gold under 
gray chiffon," Marquita thought. Humphrey was 
waiting for her with a taxi when she emerged from 
Miss Pringle's genteel doorway, and together they 
sped through the city streets and out across the 
long bridge toward East St. Louis. 

It was the first time Marquita had seen the Missis- 
sippi thus, and she almost forgot the object of her 
journey in looking down at the broad expanse of 
slow-moving yellow water, bearing on its bosom the 
ragged craft of half a century — sordid pleasure- 
steamers, clumsy rafts and tattered sailboats. In 
after years this picture of the river was all that Mar- 
quita remembered of the journey. 

The hurried mouthing of the marriage-service by 
a 'man who earned his daily bread by performing 
such ceremonies in wholesale quantities made no 
impression on Marquita. She answered as she was 
told to answer, and thought nothing of the words. 
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She did not understand the emotion that held Hum- 
phrey silent and entranced as they rode away. 

It was growing dark when they reached the bridge 
again, and lights were beginning to gleam out on the 
river like lanterns under clouded glass. The mist 
had deepened into fog, and the chill of it made 
Marquita shiver despite her heavy travelling-cloak. 
Humphrey drew her within the shelter of his arms. 

44 My wife 1 " he whispered, kissing her passion- 
ately; and it seemed to Marquita that the cold mist 
from the river had settled round her heart 



CHAPTER III 

MARQUITA and Humphrey had been in New 
York one week — one week in which so many 
conflicting emotions had left their impress 
on Marquita's mind and soul that it would be years 
before she would even attempt to classify them or to 
find the relation of one thing to another. The step 
across the threshold from girlhood into marriage, 
which she had taken without either the mental or 
physical preparation through which most women 
pass, had in itself been too sudden, almost too vio- 
lent a change for her to understand. The misgiving 
that had come to her when Humphrey kissed her 
after the ceremony was deepened, now that she real- 
ized that marriage meant not only the novelty of 
Humphrey's society, but an intimacy so close that 
only love much greater than she had ever known 
could make it entirely justifiable in her eyes. 

Marquita was fond of Humphrey — he appealed 
to her in all the ways that youth appeals to youth. 
If she had married him, loving some other man, 
there would have been a revulsion of feeling that 
would have swept away her affection and changed it 
to loathing directed both against herself and against 
him. But so far, her feeling for her husband was 
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the nearest approach to love that she had ever 
known. She was not even sure that she was capable 
of anything deeper. Only in brief moments when 
she was alone and had time to analyze, did she ad- 
mit to herself that she and Humphrey, living to- 
gether in the closest of all human relationships, were 
in all that makes for actual oneness a million miles 
apart. Vaguely she understood that real love would 
have brought them a closer sympathy and a clearer 
understanding of each other. 

This mental unrest might have culminated in an- 
other departure as impulsive as her marriage, had 
not everything been overshadowed in Marquita's 
mind by the adventure of being in New York. In 
many ways Marquita was still a child, and to the 
child part of her nature New York seemed far more 
important than marriage. All the myriad new sights 
and sounds and sensations of it! She registered a 
million pictures, piled one on top of the other in a 
chaos of reception beyond all classification. 

The person who has lived long in cities sees very 
little ; he has learned to observe only the things that 
it is necessary for him to observe, or that particularly 
please or interest him; but Marquita saw everything. 
She saw in detail every person she passed ; she regis- 
tered every shop- window, every building, every little 
comedy or tragedy of the street. Her curiosity was 
insatiable. Where were all these people going? 
where had they come from? She could not under- 
stand how so many people could pass each other by 
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without meaning anything in each other's lives — 
without having some point of contact. 

They were stopping at a hotel above Forty-second 
Street and below Columbus Circle, where it seemed 
to Marquita, looking down from the height of her 
twentieth-story window, that the life of the entire 
world whirled and eddied round them. Humphrey 
had suggested that they move to a quieter plr.ce 
farther uptown, but Marquita wanted to stay. She 
liked every bit of it — the noise was music to her 
ears. The sound of a fire-engine or an ambulance 
bell, the calling of an extra, separating themselves 
from the hum of other sounds, would call her to a 
window to see what it was all about. She was con- 
stantly amazed at the paradox of New York's colos- 
sal indifference to important things and keen interest 
in trivial ones. She once pushed through a big crowd 
around a window only to discover that they were 
watching a " demonstration " of face-cream. 

She felt that living at the Grandon and riding in a 
taxicab to some theatre she was only seeing the sur- 
face of things, and she wanted to dig down under- 
neath and find what was there. She insisted that 
Humphrey take her riding on the subway, which he 
finally did, not in one of the rush hours, but in the 
middle of the day when she could sit down. Mar- 
quita, not being an habitual subway traveller, did 
not appreciate this advantage. Instead she walked 
to the rear car and stood looking out into the dark, 
rapidly receding tunnel, her face fanned by the moist, 
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stale air — and liked it. It made her think of the 
mythology stories that Cecil Barrington had told 
her as a child. This was the realm of Pluto, and 
she was riding in his chariot. 

All these were things which Humphrey could not 
share with her. He called her a " funny child " and 
laughed at her fancies. He had assumed older-person 
airs with her since their marriage, though as Mar- 
quita often thought, she would soon be eighteen and 
he was only twenty-four. Marquita had never seen 
the ocean and wanted to go to the Battery and visit 
the Statue of Liberty and a hundred other things 
for which Humphrey assured her there was no time 
this trip. Some day they would come back when he 
would have no business to interfere with their pleas- 
ure. Marquita did not feel really aggrieved at her 
failure to do any of the things she suggested. There 
was so much that she could do — so much to see. 

On the day of their arrival they had sent two 
telegrams telling of their marriage — one to John 
Gratiot and one to Humphrey's father. She had 
thought that they would both wire back at once, but 
they had not. She would not have cared greatly 
except that she could see that Humphrey was con- 
cerned about their silence. Finally after three days 
Humphrey did receive a letter from his father — a let- 
ter that had made his good-natured mouth grow tight 
and stubborn — an expression that even in this brief 
time Marquita had learned to watch for and to fear. 

"What does he say? " she asked. 
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" He is all right — doesn't mind. Thinks we are 
too young and all that sort of thing, but no serious 
objection. Mother will write to you in a day or 
two. You know Mother is almost an invalid. She 
never goes out, and we have a nurse in the house 
most of the time. She would have written at once if 
she had been able to write. You'll love Mother." 

" Of course, but I want to see just what your 
father said ; mayn't I ? " 

The letter had come on the evening mail, and 
they were preparing to go to dinner. Humphrey 
was busy arranging his cravat. He answered : 

" There's no real reason why you shouldn't see 
the letter— only I don't want you to misjudge my 
father. He says things he doesn't mean; his heart 
is all right, but his way of expressing himself is some- 
times — well, awkward." 

" If you don't let me see it," said Marquita, " I'll 
think it's worse than it is, and that you're just try- 
ing to spare my feelings." She stretched out one 
slender hand as she spoke, and Humphrey gave it to 
her reluctantly. She read: 

" My dear Humphrey : 

" I need not tell you that your mother and I are 
both grieved that you should take such an impor- 
tant step without consulting us, but of course you 
are of age, and we will not withhold our blessing. 
We could have wished that you would at least choose 
a Christian, and by her own confession, Miss Shay 
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«— your wife — is an unbeliever. However, it is too 
late to think of those things now. 

" At your present salary you are in no position to 
support a wife, and I have no intention of advanc- 
ing you beyond your earning capacity. Mr. Gratiot 
will doubtless continue his ward's allowance, and 
she will, I understand, come into some small fortune 
when she is of age, which should be soon. 

" Another reason for regret is that I have found 
it necessary to sever my business relations with Mr. 
Gratiot. He is not a practical business man, and we 
could not work together in harmony. 

" Assure your wife that your mother and I will 
both welcome her as a daughter so long as her con- 
duct is deserving of our consideration. 

" Your mother sends love and will write as soon 
as she is strong enough. Your telegram was a great 
shock to her. I trust you will not neglect the business 
on which I sent you to New York. — Your affectionate 
father, " Charles Wells." 

Marquita read the entire letter through in silence 
and laid it on the table without comment. Humph- 
rey who had expected a storm of words, turned to 
look at her. She was sitting in a big chair, one foot 
tucked under her in a childish attitude that would 
have been awkward in any one else. Her head was 
bent as if to conceal tears. A quick passion of pro- 
tectiveness flooded Humphrey's heart, and he swept 
her into his arms. 
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" Please don't take it seriously, Marquita. He 
doesn't mean half he says. I know it's wrong to 
criticise my own father, but — he's never learned to 
say things gracefully. You won't let it worry you, 
dear — please." 

Between broken phrases and passionate kisses 
he had looked into her eyes — clear topaz wells in 
which he could see no trace of tears. Very gently he 
put her down in the i \g chair. He had not wanted 
her to be hurt, and yet he was disappointed that she 
showed no emotion. His heart had been torn with 
love and pity for her and with resentment against 
his father for making her suffer^ — and apparently 
she was not suffering at all! She was so different 
from all his preconceived ideas about women. She 
did not weep when he thought a woman should weep, 
and he could never tell what she was thinking about 
It is annoying to have a wife whose thoughts one 
cannot share or even guess. 

" Why is it wrong to criticize your father? " she 
asked. 

44 Because — because he's my father." 

Marquita laughed. Her high, clear laughter had 
been one of her greatest charms for Humphrey, but 
this time her laughter jarred, because under the cir- 
cumstances it seemed meaningless. He saw no cause 
for mirth, and he disliked the unexpected. He had 
expected tears, and Marquita laughed. 

11 If one's father is a stupid, mercenary old hypo- 
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crite, I see no reason why one shouldn't say so," 
she said. 

He looked at her sternly, reproachfully, yet ten- 
derly. 

" Remember, he is my father. You must not 
judge him hastily, and you must make an effort to 
like him." 

Marquita suppressed another impulse to laugh. 
She could see the hurt in Humphrey's face. 

" I'll try to be kind to the poor old thing," she 
said, leaving her seat and gliding into the circle of 
Humphrey's arms, arms always ready to open for 
her regardless of the manner in which she came to 
them. 

" Let's forget all about stupid fathers and guard- 
ians and just enjoy our honeymoon," she said, lift- 
ing her face for a kiss. As yet, Marquita knew very 
little about love, but she had learned the power of 
loveliness. 

It had been three days since the letter had come 
from Mr. Wells, and as yet they had heard nothing 
from John Gratiot. Humphrey Wells did not guess 
the mingled hope and fear with which Marquita 
watched for a letter. He was as blind to this as he 
had been to the tumult which his father's letter had 
raised in her heart. Whenever she was alone, she 
would reread over and over again: 

" Mr. Gratiot will doubtless continue his ward's 
allowance, and she will, I understand, come into some 
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small fortune when she is of age, which should be 
soon." 

She wished now that she had told Humphrey 
about her father's will before they eloped. She re- 
membered how the thought had come to her and how 
she had dismissed it from her mind as of no impor- 
tance to herself or Humphrey. But it was vitally 
important, and now it would do no good to tell. 
Apparently Charley Wells considered his son in the 
light of a dependent, and she would also be a depend- 
ent. The thought was intolerable. 

She had forfeited her inheritance, and she had no 
further claim on John Gratiot. Nor could she ex- 
pect anything from his generosity — he must be angry 
or he would have written or wired. The school epi- 
sode had taught her that he could be firm, and Mar- 
quita was frightened. On that journey into Illinois 
she had crossed a wider river than she knew, and 
there was no way of turning back. If Humphrey's 
family regarded her so unfavourably now, what 
would be their attitude when they discovered that 
she had no money ? She had begun to realize the im- 
portance of money in the horizon of people like Mr. 
Wells — in the horizon of most of the people she 
had met; for it was she, not Mr. Wells, who was 
singular in her attitude toward money. 

Knowing this, there was one thing that troubled 
her more than all the rest — what would Humphrey 
say? That he loved her she had no doubt — his 
unfailing kindness, his undisguised admiration, his 
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lavish endearments all proved that. But he loved 
money too; he talked of it, of men who had it, of 
how he would make it, of how some one else lost it 
through bad investments or bad business judgment. 
She thought of money as a great, glittering idol be- 
fore which the whole world knelt in fear, and some- 
how this idol was confused in her mind with Mr. 
Wells' Christianity. Humphrey had never called him- 
self a Christian, but he had been reared in fear and 
reverence of the gold idol, and she could not guess 
what his attitude would be when he found that she had 
carelessly thrown away the gift of his god. Even 
if he did not mind the lost inheritance, he would 
not understand why she had not told him about it 
before their marriage. Perhaps he would not have 
married her if he had known. She tried to keep 
this thought out, but it kept coming back. She knew 
that eventually he must find out, but her old habit 
of silence, of waiting for circumstances to explain 
themselves, held her silent. 

Marquita knew nothing of the exchange of 
thoughts, ambitions, impulses, ideals — the sharing of 
inner life — that finds its beginning from most people 
in the family circle. There had been from ten to 
thirty men on the ranch each summer, but except 
for the few years with Cecil Barrington, who had been 
her teacher, she had lived alone. She was too busy 
with tangible things to have much time for thought, 
but since the letter from Humphrey's father, she had 
been waiting for some word from John, alternately 
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telling herself that he must write, and resigning her- 
self to the fact that he would not. 

At last a letter did come. There was the flourish- 
ing, black penmanship of John Gratiot before her 
eyes, but the letter was addressed to " Humphrey 
Wells, Esq.," not to herself, and her heart sank. 

44 We've heard from John at last," she said, as- 
suming her most careless tone. 

"What did he say?" 

44 1 don't know. The letter is addressed to you." 
She gave it to him unopened as she spoke. 

There was no need to ask what was the general 
tone of the letter, for Humphrey's face was a mir- 
ror in which his every thought and emotion was 
vividly reflected. She saw surprise, anger and indig- 
nation there as she read. He looked up, holding 
the letter in both hands as if he were about to 
tear it into bits. Then catching sight of her 
face, he gained control of himself and smiled at 
her. 

44 We certainly are the little stepchildren, Mar- 
quita; nobody loves us at all, but so long as we love 
each other — " He took her in his arms and kissed 
her. It was his never changing finish to every con- 
versation, and Marquita was beginning to be a bit 
weary of kisses. Whatever limitations her life with 
John Gratiot had held, he had at least always talked 
to her as to an equal. She was beginning to suspect 
that Humphrey regarded her as an intellectual in- 
ferior — a sort of beautiful pet. 
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" Let me see the letter," she said, releasing herself 
from his embrace. 

41 I'd rather you didn't. It will only make you 
unhappy. He seems to imagine that I married you 
because I thought you were an heiress, and explains 
about your father's will. I do think, Marquita, that 
you should have told me that. Of course, dear, it's 
wonderful to know that you loved me enough to 
make such a big sacrifice for me — but if you'd told 
me, I might not have been willing to let you make it. 
We could have waited, you know." 

There was so much love and admiration in his 
eyes, so much happy pride in his voice, that Mar- 
quita stilled her waking conscience and suppressed 
her impulse to tell him that she had made no sacri- 
fice, that she had not thought about her inheritance. 
The thought came to her that perhaps she had 
cheated Humphrey Wells. 

11 I'm awfully glad you don't care about the 
money," she said. 

11 Of course not ; you didn't — surely you couldn't 
think that I would care — at least not for myself. 
I'm thinking of you. It means that for a short time 
you may not have everything that your guardian 
would have given you. We may have to live very 
simply when we get back to St. Louis. You know 
what Dad wrote about not increasing my salary — 
but that won't last long. I'm going to work and 
work, so that you'll never have reason to regret 
your sacrifice. I can't tell you how much I love 
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you for making it — and then not even saying 
anything ! " 

" Please let me see John's letter; he's my guardian, 
not yours, you know, even if he did address his let- 
ter to you." She pouted prettily, trying by the light- 
ness of her tone to turn Humphrey from his serious 
mood. It troubled her to have him talk thus of a 
sacrifice which she had not made. 

" I can't, Marquita. All he says is that you are 
a little fool and that I am a big fool, and a knave as 
well; then he says some shocking things about my 
esteemed parent that are not fit for a lady's eyes or 
ears. Guess the old man must have trimmed him in 
a business deal." He laughed as he thought of his 
father's cunning. " Dad's a good Christian," he 
continued, " but it certainly is hard to beat him when 
it comes to money." 

"Are you going to let me see John's letter?" 
She was serious this time, but Humphrey did not 
notice her change of tone. 

" Not for the world; it would only make you feel 
badly." He tore the letter across again and again 
and dropped the pieces to the floor. 

Marquita was angry as she had never been angry 
before. She felt an impulse to scratch and tear at 
the smiling, conventional face before her, but she 
did not move or speak. She knew that if she could 
have read John Gratiot's letter, she would have 
understood exactly the mood in which it was written, 
that she would have found in it a weak spot — some 
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phrase on which she could have based a letter to him 
that would open the way for a reconciliation. In 
tearing up the letter Humphrey had broken the last 
link that bound her to her old life, and had con- 
demned her to a future dominated and controlled by 
Charley Wells. For the moment she hated him. 
Only pride kept her from picking up the torn frag- 
ments and piecing them together. 

" Come — let's forget all about it," said Hum- 
phrey, " this is our honeymoon, not a funeral." And 
when her careless laughter answered his appeal, he 
never guessed that Marquita had in that moment 
definitely decided that she did not and never would 
love her husband. 

Humphrey Wells had often been in New York 
with his father, but this was the first time he had 
ever been there as his own master. Added to the 
unaccustomed pleasure of being free to come and go 
as he pleased was the joy of introducing Marquita 
to the New York that he knew. It was the New 
York of the provincial visitor, Broadway with its 
garish lights, the restaurants and theatres — the shop* 
ping-district on Fifth Avenue, the New York of 
19 1 5, whose streets seemed swollen arteries flowing 
with dollars, whose hotels were filled with overnight 
millionaires and near millionaires who whispered of 
41 Government contracts." Every hour Humphrey 
could steal from the business on which his father had 
sent him was spent in showing to Marquita these 
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things, the inner meaning of which he understood 
as little as did she. 

The days were filled with mingled ecstasy and 
agony for Humphrey. Wherever they went, men 
turned to stare at her — not merely a certain class of 
men who stare at all women, but all men, each after 
the manner of his kind. He saw the dull eyes of 
staid old gentlemen glow with the fire of youth as she 
passed, the leer of Broadway satyrs, the shy, admir- 
ing glances of well-bred boys, and the bold appraisal 
of blase youth; and under every look he saw the 
same half-checked eagerness and involuntary reach- 
ing out toward her, as if every man desired to hold 
her in his arms. Sometimes when he was away from 
her he had difficulty in restraining himself from 
abruptly leaving whomever he was with, to rush back 
to their hotel and assure himself that she was safe. 
Suppose some man should speak to her — touch her ! 
The thought was unbearable. 

All this was not due entirely to Humphrey's 
jealous imagination. Marquita too saw and felt the 
eyes of men upon her, and in every eye there was 
an invitation, an appeal, an imperious demand that 
lifted up her heart and brought new brightness to 
her eyes and added an unconscious coquetry to every 
movement of her body. Her response was as in- 
stinctive and involuntary as the admiration she in- 
spired. Marquita was intelligent, impulsive, gener- 
ous, clever and kind, but it would be long before any 
man discovered these qualities. Marquita was too 
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beautiful. She could never hope to be the friendly 
companion of men, though she could have as many 
lovers as she pleased. She would never watch friend- 
ship develop into love, but if she were very fortu- 
nate, she might see love turn into friendship. 

Through finding out the attitude of other people 
toward her, Marquita was beginning to get a clearer 
vision of herself. She and Humphrey could not al- 
ways be alone, and she met many of Humphrey's 
business acquaintances. One evening Humphrey 
told her that they were to dine with a Mr. Linihan. 

" He wanted me to have dinner with him to finish 
up some details that we were talking over this after- 
noon, and I told him about you, so he suggested that 
we all dine together. He is going to telephone Mrs. 
Linihan and have her join us here. You don't mind, 
do you?" 

Marquita did not mind. She liked to meet people 
and was especially pleased at the prospect of meet- 
ing another woman. She set about the task of dress- 
ing herself with elaborate care. There was still very 
little to be said in favour of Marquita's mode of 
dressing except that she would have looked pretty 
in anything; and buying, as she did, at the best shops, 
she could not fail to be fashionably attired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linihan arrived at the appointed 
time, and with them was a tall, pale young man who 
was introduced as Mr. Killean, a cousin of Mrs. 
Linihan. 

" Knowing that I couldn't get home, Mrs. Lini- 
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han was going to dine with her cousin," explained 
Mr. Linihan; " so I asked them both to come and 
join us." 

Mr. Linihan was a large, quiet man of middle age, 
with a curious untarnished moustache that seemed 
to run riot over the lower part of his face, completely 
obliterating his mouth and drooping down onto his 
chin, which thrust a dimple out at the world as if to 
say that Mr. Linihan was not at all as fierce and un- 
tamed as the moustache would have the world be- 
lieve. Marquita was not greatly impressed with him. 
His wife was of the figure generally described as 
petite — small and rather rounded, with what was, 
for the fashion, a well-defined waist-line. Her hair 
was almost as dark as Marquita's own; her eyes 
were round, very dark brown — and stupid-looking, 
Marquita thought. Her lower lip was round and 
full and very red, and it drooped slightly as if of its 
own weight, so that it did not quite meet the upper 
one, which was very thin and straight, over sharp 
white teeth. Marquita saw all these details, and 
that the ensemble was rather pretty than otherwise ; 
not being a physiognomist, she was prepared to like 
Mrs. Linihan. 

Mr. Linihan had come directly from his office, 
and Humphrey had asked Marquita not to wear 
evening dress. Mrs. Linihan and her cousin were, 
however, in full evening costume, which gave the 
party a somewhat impromptu appearance. 

" I suppose you people intended to go to the Ritz," 
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said Mr. Linihan, addressing his wife. " But I'm 
not dressed, and so I'm afraid you'll have to make 
concessions to the tired business men." He smiled 
at Humphrey as if looking for support. 

" Mr. Linihan likes these cheap cabaret places," 
said Mrs. Linihan. " I suppose it's because he's 
Irish." 

" I'm Irish too, and I like them," said Marquita, 
coming to the rescue of the husband, who was ob- 
viously ashamed of what his wife considered his low 
tastes. 

" Inasmuch as we're sort of half and half as re- 
gards clothes," said Mr. Killean, " I guess the caba- 
ret wins. Besides, the only real difference between 
Broadway and the Ritz is that at the Ritz every one 
imagines that every one else is somebody." He 
spoke in a slow voice with a sort of nasal tone that 
was at once disagreeable and attractive. It was plain 
from the way in which Mrs. Linihan listened to him 
that her superiority to her husband did not extend 
to Mr. Killean. 

" Let's go in for an evening of real Bohemia ! " 
she exclaimed with enthusiasm. " It's really good 
for one now and then." 

They were making their way toward Mr. Lini- 
han's car — a car like its owner, strongly built and 
hardly used. Mr. Killean stepped close to Mar- 
quita. 

14 Whatever you do in New York," he said in a 
low tone, " don't run around looking for Bohemia. 
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Mrs. Linihan thinks it's on Broadway, and there they 
think it's in Washington Square, and in Washington 
Square the inhabitants long to go hunting for it in 
Paris; but the truth of the matter is that there isn't 
any such place." 

Marquita knew she was going to like Mr. Killean, 
but with the quick intuitions of women about other 
women she sensed that this would not be at all to 
the liking of Mrs. Linihan; so on the way to their 
restaurant she made a conscious effort to talk to 
Humphrey and Mr. Linihan and leave Mr. Killean 
to the low whispers of Mrs. Linihan. Conversation 
developed that the relationship between the two was 
so distant as to be negligible. They called him 
cousin because he was " such an old friend of the 
family." 

The restaurant to which they went was neither 
better nor worse than dozens of others to which 
Marquita and Humphrey had gone. It was a bit 
farther uptown, a bit noisier and a bit more crowded 
than some of the others. Humphrey and Mr. Lini- 
han talked business. Mr. Killean tried to talk to 
Marquita; Mrs. Linihan tried to talk to Mr. Kil- 
lean; and Marquita tried to talk to Mrs. Linihan. 
It was not very successful. Finally Paul Killean 
asked Mrs. Linihan to dance. 

" In this mob— oh, Paul, you know I couldn't. 
You know how fastidious I am about those things; 
it's all very well to watch, but to permit them to walk 
all over one — " She finished with a shrug. 
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" You, then." He turned to Marquita, but before 
she could reply, Mrs. Linihan interrupted: 

41 What a well-dressed woman, for this place ! " 

They all turned to look at the girl who was pass- 
ing. 

" Don't you hate a lot of impossible colours and 
wild jewelry," continued Mrs. Linihan, looking inno- 
cently at Marquita. Marquita knew that she had on 
a rose-coloured hat that threw a delightful colour on 
her cheeks — also that her suit was a not too dark 
blue velvet, and that her shoes were white and she 
was wearing a rather conspicuous amount of jewelry. 
She had known from observation for more than a 
week that her clothes were wrong, but she had been 
too busy to analyse or to shop very much. She knew 
that Mrs. Linihan's words were meant as a criticism 
of herself. She would not have minded so much if 
she had not known that every one else at the table, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Linihan, under- 
stood the allusion. Marquita was determined that 
she would not show any embarrassment; she was 
also determined that never again would a woman 
like Mrs. Linihan ridicule the way she dressed. 

"You were asking me to dance?" she said to 
Paul Killean. In another moment they had left the 
table, leaving the jealous face of Humphrey, the 
fierce, apologetic countenance of Mr. Linihan and 
the dull brown eyes of Mrs. Linihan in a silent circle. 

Marquita was humiliated and hurt and angry. 
Paul Killean never guessed that the attention which 
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she was apparently centring on him was in reality 
entirely taken up with the costumes of the women 
about her. She saw everything in detail. She had 
always been able to tell well-dressed women from 
badly dressed ones, but she had never applied that 
knowledge to herself. She always bought one thing 
at a time, because colour or texture appealed to her 
at the moment, without ever thinking of how these 
things would go together. 

Now she began to look at well-dressed women to 
see why they were well-dressed. At the same time 
she watched her partner. She had his undivided at- 
tention, and the expression in his eyes soothed her 
wounded feelings. She would not make any further 
effort to keep him from talking to her. She would 
show the other woman that she could wear what 
she wished and still be more attractive than most 
people. As for Humphrey — if he was ashamed of 
the way she dressed, let him see what other men 
thought of her. 

Paul Killean seemed eager to fall in with her 
plans, and they danced together repeatedly, while 
Humphrey grew sulky and silent, and Mrs. Linihan 
pretended to be very much amused at their enthusi- 
asm, and Mr. Linihan struggled to break through 
the strained atmosphere and find out what it was all 
about. Once Marquita, feeling sorry for the poor 
man, who was in no way responsible for the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of his party, asked him to dance 
with her. 
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"These new dances — I'm afraid; Harriet says 
I'm too awkward." 

" I'm sure that can't be so — come on and try ! " 
And she walked off with him, timid and pleased be* 
yond words at having a young woman ask him to 
dance with her. 

" Mrs. Linihan will not dare dance with Paul 
Killean while we're gone, because having once re- 
fused, she'll be too proud to change her mind, and 
she wants to prove that she is more fastidious than 
I am," thought Marquita, but even this thought did 
not make her happy. She knew that Humphrey was 
miserable — he had not danced with her at all, and 
that too, was pride. Proud persons were silly, 
Marqutta's thought continued, and then she admitted 
to herself that she had been guilty of wounded van- 
ity and of trying to make Humphrey pay for some- 
thing that was entirely Mrs. Linihan's fault. 

She waited for Humphrey to say something to her 
about the evening as soon as they were alone, but he 
had evidently been thinking also — only in some things 
Humphrey did not have as much self-control as Mar- 
quita. He could not keep silent long. When he 
spoke, it was not about what really troubled him. 

" Why didn't you ask Mrs. Linihan to come and 
see you? " he asked. 

" Probably for the same reason that she didn't 
ask me to come and see her — because X do not want 
to meet her again; she's a disagreeable old thing." 

" I thought she was very attractive, but even if 
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you didn't like her, you might try to pay some 
attention to women as well as men. I wonder 
why women can't be nice to each other as men 
are." 

He had made the comment that most men make 
at one time or another and that never fails to make 
the woman who hears angry. 

" Women can be nice to each other — they are nice 
to each other. Mrs. Linihan isn't nice to any one. 
She is horrid to her husband." 

" She seemed all right to me," said Humphrey. 

" Of course she did — to you. Sometimes I think 
that men in cities are nothing but mirrors for women 
to reflect in. In the country they are natural." 

She was glad Humphrey did not reply. She 
would not have known exactly how to explain her 
words. She was thinking how the disapproval of 
Mrs. Linihan had influenced Humphrey to a keener 
criticism of her, which he had been afraid to put 
into words just then. He loved Marquita too much 
to want to hurt her, and to quote Mrs. Linihan at 
this time would have been fatal. 

The next few days Marquita spent to good advan- 
tage in the shops. In her anxiety to be rightly 
dressed she erred on the side of too sober colours 
and too great simplicity, buying things more suited 
to a woman of thirty than a girl of eighteen. She 
did not show her new wardrobe to Humphrey at 
once, because she was afraid that he would remem- 
ber Mrs. Linihan and connect the change with what 
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that lady had said. Incidentally she spent all of 
her last allowance from John Gratiot and wondered 
whether she would ever have any more. She never 
once thought of asking Humphrey for money. 

Their stay in New York was almost ended. 
Humphrey was receiving daily letters from his father 
urging him not to neglect his business for his wife, 
and to make all possible haste, as he was needed at 
home. 

They were standing outside a theatre waiting for 
a cab. Marquita was smiling happily, softly hum- 
ming one of the songs they had just heard. Her 
casual glance rested on a man who seized the oppor- 
tunity to smile at her. She had never seen him be- 
fore; he did not interest her; yet the smile on her 
lips crept up into her eyes in unconscious response, 
and Humphrey, turning, saw it there. In an instant 
he was white with anger. 

"Who is that man?" 

"What man?" asked Marquita innocently. 
"There's a cab now that's empty." 

41 1 mean the man you were smiling at. He 
walked off the moment I spoke to you." 

"I wasn't smiling at any man," protested Mar- 
quita. " You know I don't know any men except 
those you have introduced to me yourself. Don't 
be so unreasonable, Humphrey." 

" Here, sir ! " The cab-starter touched his arm 
to call his attention to the waiting taxi. 

They were inside it before he spoke again. 
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" Even if you weren't smiling at him, he thought 
you were." 

Marquita did not answer, and her silence irri- 
tated Humphrey because it destroyed his grievance. 
It gave him courage to voice the criticism he had 
been wanting to make. 

" I wish you could be a bit more restrained in 
public; that's what makes them stare at you — and the 
way you dress ; no wonder you attract attention." 

Still Marquita did not speak, and Humphrey 
feared that he had gone too far and had made her 
angry. He took her hand, seeking, as both men 
and women often do, to bridge by physical contact 
a gap that was mental and spiritual. 

11 Don't think I'm criticizing, dear. I don't really 
care how you dress — you are the most beautiful 
woman in the world ; but I don't like to see men look- 
ing at you like that. I suppose it's just jealousy. 
You're so young, too. You ought not to object to 
being guided a bit by me, and I wish you could dress 
more quietly — especially now that we're going home 
and you will meet Mother. She's rather old- 
fashioned, you know." 

44 Don't you like the things I wear? " 

There was no anger in her voice, only a sort of 
childish appeal. If she had loved Humphrey very 
deeply, she would have been both hurt and angry. 

" Of course I like everything about you, but you're 
so pretty that outre clothing for you is like gilding 
the lily. I liked you best in your school-frocks." 
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" I'm a married woman now ; I can't dress like a 
schoolgirl. But I have bought a lot of new things. 
You ought to like them; I spent all my money for 
them, and they make me look forty years old — 
they're so black and navy blue and brown — and 
ugly." 

44 1 didn't mean that," said Humphrey. 4< I don't 
want you to look old, and of course whatever you 
wear you can't look that. I don't know exactly what 
I do want you to wear. I'm a man and don't under- 
stand those things. And why didn't you ask me for 
some money? I should have thought of it myself, 
but you see I'm such a beginner at being married. 
We both are, I guess. That's why we make mis- 
takes. I'll give you some money at once, and when 
we get back home, I'll arrange so that you shall have 
an allowance of your own or charge-accounts or 
something." * 

The thought of being called upon to supply Mar- 
quita's needs came upon Humphrey as a delightful 
revelation. He would have been glad to think that 
she looked to him for everything. At the same 
time, he was worried. He had spent every cent his 
father allowed him, much more than he had ever 
dreamed of spending before, and in addition had 
drawn his own small reserve, which he had been sav- 
ing to make an investment 44 on his own." 

The word money filled Marquita with painful em- 
barrassment. She had not expected Humphrey to 
construe her words as a request. She wanted to 
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thank him, but the idea of taking money from this 
man who each day seemed to become more of a 
stranger and less of a friend, yet to whom, for some 
unknowable reason, she was bound, humiliated her 
and made thanks impossible. 

"You are very good," was all she could say. 

" Very good — you are awfully amusing some- 
times, Marquita. Don't you know that's what hus- 
bands are for?" 

Despite his confident manner, Humphrey was com- 
pelled to write to his father for more money, which 
came promptly, accompanied by a letter in which it 
was made very clear that this additional money was 
a special concession and would not be repeated. 

At the same time the long-promised letter from 
Humphrey's mother came. It was addressed to 
Marquita and asked that they come to the Wells 
home on their return to St. Louis and remain until 
they could establish a home of their own. The 
thought of going back to St. Louis at all had been 
unpleasant to Marquita, both because she loved New 
[York and because she feared meeting her husband's 
parents and being in the same town with John Gra- 
tiot without being free to see him ; and the thought 
of living under the same roof with Humphrey's fa- 
ther filled her with dread. To Humphrey the letter 
came as a solution to his immediate troubles, for he 
had no money with which to establish a home, and a 
good hotel was equally beyond his reach at his pres- 
ent income; he had been wondering how he could 
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explain to Marquita the necessity for living in it cheap 
hotel or boarding-house. He took Marquita's ac- 
ceptance of the arrangement for granted. 

" That's just like Mother," he said. " I'm so 
glad she suggested it. I want you and Mother 
to love each other, and it will give me a chance to 
explain the absolute necessity for more money to 
Father. You're glad, aren't you ? " he finished as he 
noted the half-concealed dismay on Marquita's face. 

" Yes- — only I thought we would be quite alone — 
in a home of our own." 

" That's only because you're tired of hotels. I 
don't wonder at that; they're beastly places, espe- 
cially for a woman. We will have our own home 
soon, but at first it will be pleasant for you to be 
with Mother. It will keep you from being lonely 
while I am away at business. You know I can't de- 
vote as much time to you at home as I have here 
in New York." 

" I know I will love your mother; her letter was 
very kind," said Marquita. She dared not tell 
Humphrey that she disliked his father, and she 
guessed something of his financial problem. She 
was dependent on him for everything now, and she 
was too proud to raise objections or make sugges- 
tions. She knew that Humphrey was as helpless as 
she, and she was sorry for him. Humphrey " meant 
well," and in this mental characterization she 
summed up all her feelings for him — tolerance and 
pity, even affection, but neither respect nor love. 
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By contrast she was beginning to form a mental 
picture of the man she could love — a man of firm de- 
cision and infinite resource, whom she would admire 
and respect and even fear a bit. She was too young 
to know that Humphrey at twenty-four was scarcely 
more mature in character than she had been at 
seventeen. 

The time of their return to St. Louis was very 
near, and Humphrey was compelled to spend most 
of his day away from Marquita, crowding into a 
short space of time the business which he should 
have done when he first came. 

Marquita, left to her own devices, was walking 
down Fifth Avenue. It was the Fifth Avenue of 
four o'clock in the afternoon from which every trace 
of sordid poverty is barred by reason of its working- 
hours. The horde of lunch-hour toilers who had 
choked the street a few hours earlier had disap- 
peared, and in their place were left the children of 
luxury whose only apparent reason for being was to 
see and be seen. 

Suddenly a woman emerging from one of the shops 
hesitated in front of her, and she looked up into the 
smiling face of Delia Renson's mother. 

" How do you do, and when did you arrive, and 
why didn't you tell me you were coming, Marquita ? 
You see, I remember your first name." 

11 But not my last, Mrs. Chisholm, for I've 
changed it," said Marquita. 

" Oh, that explains everything. You don't have 
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to answer my question, — a honeymoon, of course, — ? 
and you couldn't be expected to remember any one. 
But now that we have met by chance, you must come 
to tea with me and tell me all about it." 

As she talked, she led Marquita to a blue limousine 
that was waiting at the curb. Marquita exclaimed 
at the beauty of the car. 

" Unfortunately it doesn't belong to me/' ex- 
planied Mrs. Chisholm carelessly. " It belongs to 
a friend of mine, a man who is out of town a lot, 
and he lets me use it." 

They drove to the Waldorf, only a few blocks 
away, and Marquita wondered why they didn't walk; 
they could have walked in less time than they could 
get through the crowded street in the huge car. 
They found a table by one of the windows looking 
out on the Avenue. 

To Marquita's surprise Mrs. Chisholm did not 
order tea, but cocktails. Perhaps her surprise 
showed in her face. 

" One always calls it tea," said Mrs. Chisholm, 
" but I never heard of any one's really drinking it." 

" There are some women drinking tea at the next 
table," said Marquita. 

" What a literal-minded child you are ! I mean, 
of course, that our sort of people don't drink it." 

Instantly Marquita felt flattered and sophisticated. 
Mrs. Chisholm had called her " our sort." 

" I always need a cocktail about this time, espe- 
cially when I've been shopping. It's so tiresome." 
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Marquita thought shopping anything but tiresome, 
but she would not have said so for worlds. 

" Now tell me about your romance," said Mrs. 
Chisholm. 

Marquita told her the story of her elopement, and 
her hostess seemed deeply interested. 

" Didn't Delia write to you about it? The girls 
at the school must have heard." 

" Of course they heard. It must have created 
quite a sensation, and Delia may have written about 
it. I never pay much attention to her letters — just 
look to see if she's well or needs more money. You 
know," she apologized, " she lives with my mother, 
and so she is in good hands. Thank God, I don't 
have to worry about her. How long will you be 
here?" 

" We're leaving in two days," said Marquita. 

" What a shame ! There are so many people I 
want you to meet — but you'll be here again?" 

" 1 couldn't stay away if I wanted to," said Mar- 
quita. " I adore New York. Of course Hum- 
phrey will bring me here again." 

Mrs. Chisholm laughed. 

" Next time you'll come alone," she said. " You'll 
soon get over the stage of wanting always to be with 
your husband. I remember my first husband and 
how I thought I couldn't live two weeks without 
him. Now I'm lucky if I see Mr. Chisholm four 
times a year. More than that would bore me to 
death." 
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" Aren't you in love with him? " asked Marquita. 
It was rude, perhaps, but she wanted to know. She 
was quite sure that she did not love Humphrey, 
though she was very fond of him. She wanted to 
know how women loved, and why. 

" Love, my dear, is the feeling you have for the 
man you can't get. That's all I know about love. 
In that you are probably wiser than I am. I'd 
rather talk about clothes than love. Why, for ex- 
ample, are you trying to dress like your own grand- 
mother? Is it the influence of Miss Pringle?" 

" Humphrey likes dark colours, and I just bought 
this frock to please him; I hate it." 

" I didn't mean the colour. Wear black if you 
wish; it would be rather becoming to you. It's not 
colours that count, but cut. I've got a dressmaker 
who could change your frock into the smartest thing 
imaginable in about three Hours. If you had more 
time, I'd take you there, but now I suppose your 
time is limited." 

" I ought to be going back to the Grandon now. 
Humphrey said he'd be back at half-past five. He'll 
worry if I'm not there." 

" Wait a minute," said Mrs. Chisholm. She was 
smiling at some one over Marquita's shoulder. In 
another minute the object of her smile came into 
view; Marquita looked at him and wondered why 
Mrs. Chisholm seemed so cordial. The man was 
a bit above medium height, well built and almost 
meticulously groomed. His hair was grey, and he 
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wore a close-clipped grey moustache. His face was 
further adorned by a beard which would have been a 
Van Dyke if the point had not been cut off square. 
She was trying to think of the right name for this 
particular kind of beard. 

" What a strange place to see you, Baron 
Brinker ! " Mrs. Chisholm was saying. 

" Not at all I I go to all sorts of places, even tea- 



rooms." 



Marquita thought there was a suggestion of con- 
descension in his voice. He glanced quickly at Mar- 
quita when Rose introduced them, his sharp, green 
eyes seeming to take in every detail of her appear- 
ance. She wished that she were not dressed in her 
new manner. Rose had called her " Miss Wells," 
too. That was strange, that she should remember 
her new name, but call her " Miss " instead of 
41 Mrs." 

" We were just preparing to leave, but we'll wait 
while you have a drink if you care to share our 
table," Mrs. Chisholm was saying. 

" I'm sorry; I haven't time for that. I just 
stopped in to find a man who evidently isn't here. 
I must go on to the next probable place. Will you 
be in town long?" he added, speaking to Mar- 
quita. 

Again she thought of her dress. It must be that 
that told him she was not a New York woman. 

44 No; we're leaving in a few days," she answered. 

44 Then I sha'n't see you again — until you return." 
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The significance he put into the simple words made 
it seem to Marquita that he was making an engage- 
ment with her. She felt the warm blood mounting 
in her cheeks under his fixed stare. 

" I may not tome — I'm not sure of returning to 
New York," she stammered. 

"Yes, you will; if you had not come at all, it 
would be different; but having come once, you will 
return. You are too beautiful and too conscious of 
your beauty to be content to waste it in a smaller 
sphere." 

Marquita could not answer this, but Mrs. Chis- 
holm laughed as if she understood. 

His glance lingered on her as he said good-bye, 
and he left Marquita with the conviction that he 
was very much interested in her and that he intended 
to see her again. 

" He might at least have paid our bill here," 
Mrs. Chisholm was saying. 

" Who is he ? Is he really a baron? " asked Mar- 
quita. 

" No; it's just a nickname." 

"Tell me about him," insisted Marquita. 

" I don't know very much, and what I do know 
I don't suppose I ought to tell, but of course I will. 
He runs a gambling-house — a big place on East 
Sixty-first Street. I've never been there but once, 
with Bill. Bill had some business with him, and he 
asked me never to go there when he was out of 
town. I've never gone since that time. To be quite 
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honest, Brinker never asked me again. He keeps 
open house, and after people have once been accepted, 
they can come as often as they wish. But one can't 
bring other people without first consulting the Baron. 
I've heard that the gambling-house was just a screen 
for bigger things — that he's a sort of political power 
behind the throne, but I don't know. There isn't 
a gambling-game in the world that you can't play 
in his house. Most of his men guests are promi- 
nent — many of them city officials; they say he has 
entertained governors. And the women are all per- 
sonages too— popular actresses and rich women at 
loose ends." 

" He talked as if he expected to see me again,' 9 
said Marquita. 

" Yes ; that rather surprised me. You've evi- 
dently made a hit with him. He has a reputation 
for never getting entangled with women. The 
women who go to his house arc all treated exactly 
alike. He never seems to have any particular in- 
terest in any of them, but of course the man doesn't 
live who hasn't any interest in any woman, and the 
older and more clever they are, the more surely they 
will fall hard for some one very young and very 
pretty. But come, your husband will think I've kid- 
napped you. When you come again, be sure and let 
me know. Time works great changes, and you may 
not be so horribly married a year from now. I 
imagine we could have some awfully good times 
together. From your effect on Baron Brinker, I 
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can guess that you'd make a great sensation among 
some of the more susceptible men I know." 

Her shrewd blue eyes regarded Marquita with a 
speculative glance as she spoke. 

Marquita was thinking of what Baron Brinker 
had said about her returning. Would she really re- 
turn ? she wondered. She must come back some day 
to do all the things she had wanted to do this time. 
She had ridden on the elevated once, and had 
glimpsed a thousand strange streets and stranger 
windows. Marquita had been fascinated. She felt 
something very like envy for these people who lived 
in this interesting place. She wanted to know all 
about them. Behind each one of those windows was 
a story that Marquita would like to read. 

Marquita thought of all these things now; cer- 
tainly she must return to New York and see — every- 
thing. 

" You won't forget." It was Mrs. Chisholm 
breaking into her day-dream. They had reached the 
Grandon, and she was saying good-bye. 

" I won't forget! " Marquita answered. 



CHAPTER IV 

THEY were to arrive home on Christmas Eve. 
Humphrey had explained to her that there 
would be no celebration in his house. There 
had been none since his mother became hopelessly 
ill, and his father never observed the day except by 
attending church and not going to his office. 

A thin carpet of snow covered the ground, and 
through the cab windows Marquita caught glimpses 
of holly-wreaths and Christmas trees in the houses 
they passed. Sometimes there were children's 
faces pressed against the panes, watching eagerly 
for the coming of the Christmas miracle. She 
thought of Christmas on the ranch, where all the 
men had given her presents because the instinct of 
giving was in them and because she was the only 
child through whom they could perpetuate the tradi- 
tion of the holy day. The muscles of her throat 
ached, and tears came into her eyes. 

Humphrey was nervous and apprehensive. He 
was not thinking of Christmas and his parents. 
Could they understand each other — these people so 
far apart in every thought and impulse? 

The cab stopped, and Marquita saw her future 
home — a large old-fashioned house with Colonial 
pillars. There were no holly-wreath* in the win- 
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dows, and most of them were dark, though night 
was near. Instinctively Marquita clung to Hum- 
phrey's arm as they walked up the steps. There 
was something cold and forbidding about the house, 
and in spite of its substantial proportions and pros- 
perous surroundings, it impressed her as being a 
poor, mean place. Poverty peered out of the un- 
derrated windows with the same shivering face 
that looked at her from the bare patches of ground 
inadequately covered by its meagre mantle of snow. 
Again she thought of the deep drifts round the ranch- 
house and the roaring fires within. 

The door was opened by a servant, a sour-faced 
woman of about forty, who looked, Marquita 
thought, as if she had never smiled in her life. 

" Mrs. Wells says you're to come to her room 
at once," she said. They had entered a wide hall 
with only a single dim light burning in it. On one 
side Marquita could see a lighted dining-room; the 
other door opened into the dim vastness of a cheer- 
less living-room. Now that she had entered it, the 
oppression of the house seemed even greater than 
when she had looked at it from the outside. She 
followed Humphrey up the narrow staircase with a 
swiftly beating heart. At the top he knocked at a 
closed door. A weak, querulous voice answered. 
Humphrey opened the door softly, and she followed 
him across the threshold. 

The room they entered might have been cheerful 
in the morning, but now it seemed to Marquita that 
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it was the most desolate spot in all that desolate 
house. The shades were drawn, and a shaded lamp 
burned on a small table. In the light of this lamp a 
woman was reclining in an invalid chair, so wrapped 
in rugs that only her face and one hand were vis- 
ible. A Bible was lying open on the table beside 
her. 

To Marquita, Mrs. Wells looked very old — at 
least ten years older than her husband. Her face 
was grey as the thin hair parted over her forehead; 
and as Marquita came nearer, she saw that Mrs. 
Wells' eyes were grey too, with a disturbing likeness 
to Humphrey's eyes. It was a resigned face, with a 
great quietness resting on it. Even the smile with 
which she greeted their entrance did not brighten her 
eyes. 

Marquita had seen all these things in the swift 
second in which she paused in the doorway. Then 
Humphrey had bent to kiss his mother. 

" Here is the daughter I have brought you, 
Mother; I know you are going to love each other." 

Marquita had heard Humphrey say this so often 
that it sounded more like a prayer than a state- 
ment. She took the hand that Mrs. Wells lifted a 
few inches from its wrappings — a cold, soft hand 
whose limp fingers did not return the nervous pres- 
sure Marquita gave them; then she bent and kissed 
the ashy cheek. 

" It is only natural that your wife should be dear 
to me, Humphrey. I wish I could give you a more 
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cheerful welcome, but you see how the Lord has 
afflicted me." 

" I'm awfully sorry you aren't well — perhaps I 
can be of use to you — read to you or something." 

It was the first time Marquita had ever come face 
to face with human tragedy, and she was over- 
whelmed with pity and a sense of her own futility. 

" You are very kind, child, but the good Lord 
has spared my eyes, and I can still read His holy 
word. Tell me your name. Humphrey has written 
it, but I can't pronounce it." 

" Marquita ; it's a Spanish name." 

" I thought it sounded foreign. I shall call you 
Martha. It is something like, and sounds more 
Christian." 

" But I don't like the name Martha ; it's an ugly 
name." The words were out of Marquita's mouth 
before she thought. 

Martha is a beautiful Christian name and has a 
beautiful significance. The Marthas of the world 
are the burden-bearers." 

" I hope Marquita will never have to bear any 
great burdens," said Humphrey, smiling. 

" She is already bearing one of the greatest bur- 
dens a woman can bear — the burden of beauty." 

It was then Marquita laughed, a high, sweet laugh, 
hysterically checked midway of its fulfilment. She 
felt as if she had laughed at a funeral. A slight 
frown multiplied the innumerable lines that pain had 
wrought on the face of Mrs. Wells. 
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u You can leave me now, children," she said, 
" You must be tired from your journey, and I 
can never talk long. I will see you both again to- 
morrow." Again Humphrey kissed her, and again 
Marquita pressed her warm young lips to the cold 
cheek; then they went out. As the door closed be- 
hind them, Marquita's nerves gave way and she burst 
into tears. She clung to Humphrey because he was 
the one warm, living thing near. 

" She doesn't like me — she doesn't like me, and I 
laughed," she sobbed. 

44 Don't, dear ; she'll hear you. Come down, and 
I'll find out where we're to sleep, and you can bathe 
and rest. You're just tired and nervous. Mother 
does like you. She's the best mother in the world. 
Remember, she has been there almost ten years. 
Mother is a martyr and a saint. She likes you, and 
you must like her." His tone has half comforting, 
half scolding. 

She made an effort to control her tears, but they 
did not escape the eyes of the servant who was wait- 
ing for them at the foot of the stairs. 

44 Mrs. Wells said that you're to have your own 
room, Mr. Humphrey. She said there was no need 
to make any change. It's a large room, and Mrs. 
Wells said you'd only be here temporarily anyway, 
and that Mrs. Humphrey could make herself at home 
in the whole house. There's no one else to use it, 
Mrs. Wells being in her own room all day, the 
way she is. I've taken your bags up there. Mr. 
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Wells has just come in. He's in the library, and 
dinner will be ready in half an hour." 

She spoke quickly, running her words together; 
and in spite of her respectful tone, Marquita felt 
that she was saying: "I'm housekeeper here; I've 
been housekeeper here for years, and no chit of a girl 
is going to come in and order me about." 

41 Take Mrs. Wells up to the room; I'm going to 
see Father. — I'll be with you in a few minutes, Mar- 
quita; I know Dad is anxious to talk business." 

He left her standing with the big, sour-faced 
woman, who seeing before her only a tired child 
with a tear-stained face, realized that she was not 
the formidable enemy she had feared, and immedi- 
ately became human. 

44 You're tired, Miss — I don't know what to call 
you — having two Mrs, Wellses in the house is con- 
fusing." 

44 Call me Marquita." 

44 Miss Marquita," corrected the housekeeper. 
14 I'm Mrs. James; there's only two of us, cook and 
me, for all the house is so big. What I wanted to 
say is I'll draw a hot bath for you, and if you 
hurry, you can have it before dinner." 

The room to which she led Marquita was, as she 
had said, large. To Marquita it also looked bare, as 
an exclusively man's room usually looks to a woman. 
It was this, Marquita later decided, that made the 
entire house unhomelike. Mrs. Wells seldom left 
her own room, and while from this room she con- 
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trolled the machinery of the house, she could not 
give it an atmosphere of femininity or warmth, a 
sense of being lived in. 

Having decided that Marquita was not a person 
to be feared, Mrs. James became so assiduous in her 
attention and so voluble in her disclosures that it was 
with difficulty that Marquita was able to make her 
toilet. The presence of the housekeeper also pre- 
vented her from giving way to her tears, and calmed 
her so that she no longer felt the need of them. In 
the room below, Humphrey was telling his father the 
truth about Marquita's income. Marquita knew this 
— knew it was a thing of such importance in the 
Wells scheme of things that to withhold the infor- 
mation, now that they were in his father's house, 
would be almost a crime. The thought of Mr. 
Wells' anger and dismay cheered her; and when 
Humphrey knocked at her door, she was her usual 
smiling, happy self. The nervous, anxious look left 
Humphrey's face when he saw her. 

The dining-room was as big and bare as the rest 
of the house. It was evidently a room in which 
Humphrey and his father ate and which they left 
immediately after eating. Here, as in the rest of 
the house, there had been no attempt to remember 
the holiday season. Charley Wells was standing be- 
fore a small gas-grate; his back was toward them. 
He turned as they entered, but made no movement 
to meet them. Marquita was glad that he did not 
move. She had feared that he would make a pre- 
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tense of welcome. She did not like Charley Wells, 
and she did not want him to like her. 

" Good evening, Mr. Wells, or perhaps I should 
say ' Merry Christmas.' Tomorrow is Christmas 
Day, you know." 

There was the faintest trace of mockery In her 
tone. Mr. Wells extended a fat hand. 

" You have not told her the bad news, Hum- 
phrey?" His tone was solemn, but Marquita saw 
a vindictive satisfaction in his small green eyes. She 
was amused at being called " her," as if she were a 
child or not present. She turned to Humphrey ques- 
tioningly and could not resist saying: 

" I thought it was Mr. Wells who heard the bad 
news." 

When she saw Humphrey's distressed counte- 
nance, she was sorry for her flippancy. 

*' I thought I wouldn't say anything until tomor- 
row, but if you think best, Father — It was in to- 
day's paper, Marquita. I suppose it's better that 
you should hear it from me than that you should 
read it suddenly. Your guardian — John Gratiot — 
he died this morning." 

For a moment Marquita stood looking blankly 
at Humphrey. Then she turned mechanically and 
walked dazedly out of the room and sat down in the 
half-light on the stairs. She was not grief-stricken 
then ; it was too unbelievable. Her brain had ceased 
to function. She felt Humphrey's arms about her, 
lifting her up; and beyond him she saw Mr. Wells 
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standing in the lighted doorway watching. In- 
stantly she was alive again. She stood up. 

" Don't cry," she heard Humphrey's voice saying. 

44 I'm not going to cry," she said, and walked reso- 
lutely back into the dining-room. 

44 Let me see the newspaper." 

14 Wait a while — wait until after dinner. It will 
upset you and — " 

It was like Humphrey to tell her to wait until 
after dinner, she thought. She looked at him with 
hard, bright eyes. 

14 Let me see it now. If your father killed him, 
that will not be in the newspaper. He is here liv- 
ing and free." 

44 The fool killed himself." It was Charley Wells 
who spoke, snapping the words out with brutal force, 
and at the same time handing her a newspaper. 

A sick nausea came over her, and she sank into 
a chair, clutching the newspaper; but no tears came 
to her eyes, and she would not faint with her enemy, 
the man she hated, looking on. Even now she was 
conscious of feeling sorry for Humphrey. If she 
fainted or wept it would have been easier for him. 
Her very strength made him helpless. He stood, 
miserably watching her as she read, while his father, 
as if to emphasize the fact that the occurrence was 
no affair of his, took his place at the head of the 
table. 

The newspaper account was very brief, one of 
those unimportant things with a small headline that 
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the thousands glance at casually and pass on; but to 
Marquita every letter stood out black and enormous 
until it filled the entire page. 

The story said simply that John Gratiot had been 
found dead in his room at the Southern Hotel, shot 
by his own hand. The suicide was probably caused 
by despondency due to recent financial losses. The 
deceased had no near relatives. He was the son of 
the late John J. Gratiot, who had once been promi- 
nent in St. Louis financial circles. 

Marquita did not know how many times she read 
it, or if indeed she read it at all. It was there, 
and she saw it, as one sees something so big that 
it covers everything else. She got up again and 
walked out of the room. Humphrey was at her 
side before she reached the stairs. With a motion 
of her hand she told htm to go back. Then she 
walked up the stairs to her room. 



CHAPTER V 

MARQUITA went to church with Humphrey 
and his father on Christmas morning — a 
Protestant church. Marquita had not been 
in church since she was four years old, but she still 
had a memory of the little Catholic church in Cal- 
gary where her mother had taken her — a church 
with hard benches, two painted windows. She re- 
membered the thin priest and the voices of the choir- 
boys. She remembered, too, the prayerful quiet, 
broken only by the solemn bell at the elevation of the 
Host. 

She had never been in a Protestant church, but 
she hoped it would be like this. Mr. Wells drove 
his own car, as he could never get a chauffeur to 
please him. Marquita was glad of this, because it 
gave her an opportunity to ride with Humphrey in 
the back seat, where she did not have to pretend 
to be polite to Mr. Wells. 

The church to which they went was large and 
rich. There were many windows of extreme ugli- 
ness, and a pompous minister of the ultra-modern 
business-man type. The church was over half filled 
with people who whispered and stared at one an- 
other, until Marquita could not but wonder why 
they had come. They sang a song about being 
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washed in the blood of the lamb which sounded 
gruesome and meaningless, and another about " On* 
ward, Christian Soldiers," with a great swing and 
lift to it like millions of men marching on to some 
great victory. It reminded her of the Canadian sol- 
diers they had seen marching through Edwardstown 
the day they left. John had felt it too, for she heard 
him talking to himself: u Ah, if I were only 
younger ! " he had said. The morning sun blazed 
through the windows, a shaft of it resting on the 
bald part of Charley Wells' head. She wondered if 
Humphrey would ever look like that. He was taller 
than his father, and showed no signs of ever grow- 
ing stout. His eyes were wide-set and clear grey, 
and his mouth was kind. Sometimes when he looked 
at her and smiled an understanding smile, as he did 
just now, she felt that it would be possible to love 
him as heroines in romance loved the men they mar- 
ried. It would be easy to love Humphrey Wells; 
but to love Charley Wells* son seemed an impos- 
sibility. 

After the service some people stopped to talk to 
them. She was introduced to some women, among 
them the preacher's wife. The women spoke of how 
nice it was that there was some one young and bright 
in the house with " poor, dear Mrs. Wells." They 
were going to call. 

In the back seat of the big car on the way home, 
however, Marquita and Humphrey could talk as 
freely as if they were quite alone. Mr. Wells was 
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thoroughly occupied with driving and thoughts 
of dinner. He made a business of being " care- 
ful." 

"Your preacher is awfully funny, isn't he?" 
asked Marquita. 

44 Why, no — I've always thought Mr. Spiegle very 
dull." 

14 Why do you go to hear him, then? " 

44 It pleases Mother, and Dad expects it; it doesn't 
take up much time, and I suppose it's good for a 
fellow to go to church." 

44 1 think the whole thing is silly nonsense. I 
sha'n't go again." 

Humphrey made no response to this. 

44 I've been thinking about Mr. Gratiot," he said. 
44 If you want to go to his funeral, I'll find out about 
it for you." 

44 No ; don't do that. It is nice of you to think of 
it, but there'd be no use in going. John won't be 
there, you know; and besides, I don't know that he'd 
want me. He was angry at me or he would have 
left a message." 

44 1 always go up to see Mother after church. 
Do you want to come with me ? " Humphrey asked 
as they drew near the house. 

Marquita assented. Humphrey's mother had ex- 
cited her curiosity. She wanted to see her again, but 
she would have been afraid to go alone. 

A white-capped nurse flitted out of the room as 
they entered. Mrs. Wells seemed to Marquita to 
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be in exactly the same position in which she had 
last seen her; the open Bible still lay beside 
her. 

" Merry Christmas, children ! " she greeted them. 
She at least remembered what day it was. 

" Did you enjoy the sermon? " 

The question was directed at Marquita, but Hum- 
phrey answered for her. 

" It was very good, Mother." 

" It is so long since I have heard one ; still, I have 
my Bible. That reminds me : I have a letter here 
for you, Martha. Mrs. James brought it up by 
mistake. It is addressed to Mrs. Humphrey Wells, 
but I have been the only Mrs. Wells in the house for 
so long that Mrs. James did not notice the first 
name. I do think we should be able to get on with- 
out a mail-delivery on Christ's birthday," she added, 
" but this is a worldly age." 

Marquita took the letter and with a shock recog- 
nized John Gratiot's writing. She did not open it, 
though both Humphrey and his mother looked at her 
expectantly. 

"Do tell me about the service." Mrs. Wells 
spoke after a moment's embarrassed pause during 
which Marquita put the letter in her coat-pocket. 

Humphrey began a detailed account of the church 
service, so detailed that Marquita wondered how 
he could remember so much. He had not seemed 
very attentive. It must have come from years of 
practice. She wondered, too, at the gentle thought- 
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fulness he displayed toward his mother. It was a 
side of his nature he never showed to her. Instead 
there had grown up between them an almost antago- 
nistic spirit — a sort of unacknowledged battle of 
wills. She had read somewhere that the old- 
fashioned man can be ruled only by weakness. Hum- 
phrey must be an old-fashioned man. 

All the time, too, Marquita was thinking of her 
letter. She wanted to read it, but she could not 
read it here. Then Humphrey, evidently with the 
idea of giving them a chance to become better 
acquainted, said that he must go down to speak to his 
father. 

" You can stay until Mother grows tired," he said. 

When he was gone, the swaddled mummy with 
the clear grey eyes that were so disconcertingly like 
Humphrey's eyes looked at her long and earnestly. 

" You will perhaps be surprised, but I am glad 
that Humphrey has married. I have thought a 
great deal about Humphrey's future. Shut in here 
as I an, I can't watch over him as I would if I 
were active, and I have feared that he would become 
too much immersed in business, too much — " 

Was Marquita dreaming, or did a faint flush steal 
into those withered cheeks ? " — Too much under his 
father's control," Mrs. Wells went on bravely. 
41 You know, men need women in their lives ; and if 
they don't find the right sort, the wrong sort will 
find them. I'm glad he has married, and I hope 
you will make him happy." 
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There was a tone in her voice that gave Mar- 
quita the impression that she was very doubtful if 
her hopes would be realized, but Marquita did not 
speak. She sat on the edge of her chair, thinking 
of her letter and eager to be gone. 

" I live up here in one room, but somehow I man* 
age to keep myself in touch with things. I was 
young once, and people said that I was beautiful — " 
A strange little laugh issued from the wrappings. 
" I know how life beckons — how a thousand roads 
open to the woman who is young and pretty and 
full of life — a thousand roads open, but only one is 
right, the white highroad where sunlight shines. 
You must be patient — patient, my child. We all 
travel to the same end, and there is nothing left 
but memories — it is better that those memoriea 
should not be bitter with remorse. With my afflic- 
tion God has given me a keener insight than is 
given to most people. My son loves you; he will 
never love any other woman. If you are not happy 
together, it will be because of your own folly. A 
thousand roads beckon to you and beauty, but only 
one is right — the white highroad walled by conven- 
tion and paved with homely virtues. The bypaths 
open out from it, and it may seem dull at first, but 
there is peace and quiet and joy in it." 

She stopped speaking and Marquita saw that her 
eyes were closed. She wondered if Mrs. Wells was 
delirious and if she ought to call the nurse. She 
wanted to go, but did not know how to leave the 
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room gracefully. Mrs. Wells opened her eyes and 
began speaking in her usual manner. 

11 1 wish you were a Christian — your guardian's 
death should be a warning to you/' 

Marquita started; she did not know that Mrs. 
Wells had heard. 

14 You can go now — -you are eager to read your 
letter, I know." She held out one of her old hands, 
and Marquita took it. After the door closed be- 
hind her, it came to Marquita that Mrs. Wells ex- 
pected to be kissed. She shrugged her shoulders, but 
years afterward she often thought of the appeal in 
the helpless woman's eyes and of the mark of affec- 
tion that she had not given. It was of no impor- 
tance, perhaps, but it was such a little thing to do, and 
she had not done it. 

Humphrey and Mr. Wells were downstairs, she 
knew; so she went directly to her own room and 
opened the letter there. It was a curious message 
to come from a man who was dead, and not what 
Marquita expected, though she was not at all sure 
what she did expect. 

" Dear Quita," he wrote, " I'm sorry about your 
father's will and that I didn't take better care of 
you. If I had anything to leave, I would leave it 
to you, though I dare say I wouldn't be preparing 
for death if I were not cleaned out. Wells did it. 
First he bought the ranch and then got me to invest 
my money in some fake stock that blew up a month 
later. I thought it was good because he was inter- 
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csted. You wouldn't understand. He's in with a 
group of men who are getting control of as much 
wheat as possible to send to Germany by way of Hol- 
land. He broke me after I refused to go in with 
him. When this country gets into the war, he'll 
get his punishment, but he isn't farsighted enough to 
see that. What I wanted to say to you is — if there's 
any stuff in that boy you married, try and separate 
him from his scoundrel of a father. It will be your 
only chance for happiness. Don't feel sorry for me. 
I've lost, and I'm too old to start a new game. — 
John." 

Marquita did not feel sorry for John Gratiot. She 
knew how they both felt about the war; their years in 
Alberta had made them as much British as Ameri- 
can. The idea of monopolizing wheat to send to 
Germany was terrible to her as it had been to John 
Gratiot. She felt that Wells was her guardian's 
murderer as much as if he had Bred the pistol that 
had killed him. Her chief emotion was one of anger 
at Charley Wells. She could not live under the 
same roof with this monster. Humphrey must take 
her away. She would not mind how poorly they 
had to live if only they could be alone together some- 
where. She would see Humphrey at once and tell 
him. 

She found him with his father in the library, both, 
reading newspapers. Humphrey looked up with a 
welcoming smile as she entered. 

" Let's go out somewhere, Humphrey," she said. 
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"Out? Where? There isn't any place to go." 

"Oh, just for a ride; I want to get out in the 
air." 

She saw Humphrey glance nervously at his fa* 
ther, as if he feared some demonstration of disap- 
proval, and the glance angered her. Mr. Wells sat 
immersed in his paper, apparently paying no atten- 
tion to them. 

" Dinner will be ready so soon now ; let's wait 
until after that, and then I'll take you." He drew 
a chair near his own in invitation. 

44 No; I think I'll go and talk to Mrs. James." 

The idea of sitting quietly in the same room with 
her father-in-law was horrible to Marquita; yet 
somehow she made herself go in to dinner half an 
hour later. It was not as difficult as she had thought 
it would be, for Mr. Wells seldom talked at meals. 
He devoted his entire attention to eating. His only 
words were monosyllables of acceptance or rejection 
when food was offered. Marquita made a pretence 
of eating and left the table as soon as possible. 
Humphrey followed her. 

44 Now take me some place," she said. 44 1 want 
to talk to you." 

44 Put on your hat and cloak. I'll have the car 
out in five minutes." 

She was waiting for him in the Colonial doorway 
when he drove around from the garage which was 
at the back of the house. 

44 This is the first thing," she said as she seated 
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herself beside him, " — a letter from John. He wrote 
it before — before yesterday, you know." 

She watched his face as he read, and saw the 
tightening of his lips. He was trying to think of 
some defence for his father. That he had ruined 
John Gratiot he had no doubt. He was beginning 
to be more or less familiar with his father's business 
methods. 

" Why shouldn't Dad get wheat to send to Ger- 
many?" he asked. "We're not at war with Ger- 
many; we're supposed to be neutral and can sell 
supplies to both sides. It's just a question of who 
pays the most, I suppose." 

" We're not neutral though — at least I'm not, and 
John wasn't, and none of the men at the ranch were. 
I heard lots of men talk about the war, and they 
were all pro-Ally. But let's not quarrel about the 
war. I just showed you the letter, because it's only 
one of my reasons for wanting to live somewhere 
else." 

" But we're going to have a home of our own 
soon. This is just a temporary arrangement." 

" How soon, Humphrey? You can't know how I 
hate it here. Please don't misunderstand. I like 
your mother, but she doesn't need me. If I were 
of any use to her, it would be different. And I 
don't like your father, and he hates me. I don't 
want to live in his house — I don't care how poor we 
are. Life at the ranch wasn't luxurious, you know. 
We could get on very nicely, I know. I know how 
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to keep house — if we only had two rooms, I would- 
n't mind. It's so dull and gloomy here, Humphrey. 
I can't stay." 

Humphrey listened to her with conflicting emo- 
tions. He wanted Marquita to be happy. The 
thought of a home of their own was as dear to him 
as to her, perhaps dearer, for to him it meant living 
alone with the woman he loved, while to her it meant 
escape from his father's house. 

He knew, too, that they could live on his salary 
— very simply, but thousands of married men were 
living on less. The only real obstacle was his fa- 
ther. All his life Humphrey Wells had deferred 
to his father's wishes and modelled his conduct on 
his father's plans, not because he feared his father, 
as Marquita thought, but because of his mother. 
The slightest opposition to his father's wishes would 
precipitate a quarrel that would break his mother's 
heart, perhaps kill her. She had told him very often 
that he must never quarrel with his father, convinced 
him that a break in the family would kill her. 

Humphrey knew, too, that his mother had not 
asked him and Marquita to live there without first 
consulting his father. If they went away to live 
on Humphrey's salary, his father would be angry, 
because while he was too mean to give his son more 
money, he would be humiliated if his son lived inde- 
pendently in the only manner possible on his small 
salary. He did not know how to explain these 
things to Marquita ; so he seized on her last words. 
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" It would be just as dull if we were alone, Mar- 
quita. We can't expect to live always as we lived 
in New York. You must learn to live without ex- 
citement. Life isn't all a holiday, you know." 

" I don't want excitement ; you don't understand 
me at all. I just want to be alone with you." 

Instinctively Marquita knew that this would be 
her most powerful argument. Humphrey had been 
irritated with the irritation that a man always feels 
when the woman he loves asks for something he 
cannot give. Now when she said " 1 just want to 
be alone with you," with a little nestling movement 
at his side, he was all tenderness again. 

" You can't want it one bit more than I do, Mar- 
quita darling, and we will be alone together — soon. 
Just be patient a bit longer." 

" How long — tell me truly how long it will be." 
She was so much in earnest that he decided to be al- 
together honest with her. 

" At least a year, I think. Dad is very much 
occupied with something — perhaps it's this wheat 
business; anyway, he's turning other things over to 
me more and more, and while he won't pay me more 
than he'd pay a stranger, he will have to pay me as 
much as he would any other man. I'll demand it 
In another year we can be alone, Marquita. So be 
a good child and watt just a little longer. Surely a 
year isn't much?" 

But Marquita did not answer. To her a year 
seemed a century. When she spoke again, it was 
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of other things, and Humphrey thought that she was 
satisfied. 

The following day Mr. Wells left town to be gone 
two days. Marquita and Humphrey dined out that 
night, and danced ; it was like old times, and but for 
the thought of her father-in-law's return, Marquita 
would have been perfectly happy. 

" We could be like this always if we were liv- 
ing alone," she told Humphrey. 

" No, we couldn't; we would be dining at home, 
and you would be burning your pretty hands, and it 
wouldn't be nice at all." 

"I think that would be fun; at least, I'd have 
something to do," she answered. 

" I wish you knew some other women," said 
Humphrey. " I don't know any, — at least any you'd 
care to know, — and Mother has been ill so long that 
no one comes to the house any more. I wish I had 
a sister." 

Marquita was devoutly thankful that there were 
no more of the Wells family, but she refrained from 
telling Humphrey so. 

Mr. Wells returned home, and the dull days 
dragged on. Humphrey and his father talked busi- 
ness after dinner, and Marquita sought the refuge 
of her own room, because she wanted to be as far 
away from Charley Wells as possible. She read a 
great deal — novels that she borrowed from Mrs. 
James. There was a " library " in the Wells house, 
but there were no books in it except a large Bible 
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and a book entitled " One Thousand and One 
Facts,' 9 which she discovered from the inscription on 
the flyleaf had been given to Humphrey on the occa- 
sion of his twelfth birthday. 

One afternoon she met Delia Renson after school 
and took her to tea, but they had nothing in com- 
mon. Delia seemed to look at her with awe and 
asked hundreds of silly questions about marriage 
which Marquita could not answer. She seemed to 
think that Marquita ought to be an entirely differ- 
ent person. 

One day Marquita saw the nurse carrying a tray 
to Mrs. Wells' room and asked if she might 
take it. 

" I'm afraid Mrs. Wells won't like it," the nurse 
had answered, " but, of course, if you want to try 
it once, and tell her that you asked me — " 

14 I'll take all the responsibility," said Marquita 
impatiently. Why were they all so afraid of each 
other ? 

" I took the tray away from Nurse and brought 
it in myself so I could see you," she said as she 
entered the invalid's room. 

" That wasn't necessary — I mean you could have 
come without the tray. I am accustomed to being 
taken care of by Miss Gray. She understands just 
what I want. Was there anything you wanted to 
say to me ? " 

11 No; I just wanted to know how you are and if 
I can do anything for you." 
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" No, there is nothing, thank you, and I am al- 
ways the same." 

The nurse had followed Marquita into the room 
and was arranging the tray on the table at Mrs. 
Wells' side. Chilled by her unwelcoming attitude, 
Marquita stood speechless, wondering how she might 
escape. 

" I am afraid that you haven't enough to do, Mar- 
tha. You should interest yourself in church work. 
Before I became ill, every moment was filled — for- 
eign missions, the Ladies' Aid Society, my Sabbath- 
school class, Bible-study. There is so much work to 
be done. The next time Dr. Spiegle calls, I will 
speak to him about you." 

" Thank you; I think I'll go now, if you are sure 
there is nothing — " 

Mrs. Wells was not listening. Marquita fled, 
determined never to return unless she was sent for. 
She sought the refuge of her own room and read 
for the third time a note that she had received from 
Mrs. Chisholm the day before. 

" Such a wonderful New Year party," Mrs. 
Chisholm had written. " I thought of you and 
wished that you could have been here. Yesterday I 
met Baron Brinker, and he inquired about you. 
You must come and visit me soon." 

Why shouldn't she visit Mrs. Chisholm? Why 
should she be condemned to live in this funereal 
house where no one laughed or talked or acted like 
human, where even Humphrey was afraid to be 
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natural? The contrast between the things more 
hinted at than told in Mrs. Chisholm's letter, and 
her own life, made her more dissatisfied than ever. 
She would ask Humphrey to let her go to New 
York, but he would not consent to let her visit Mrs. 
Chisholm. She had told him about meeting her, and 
Humphrey hadn't liked it. He had told her to avoid 
Mrs. Chisholm. He had heard about her at home. 
She was a divorced woman, and there were very 
good reasons why Delta lived with her grandparents 
instead of with her mother. Mrs. Chisholm had 
come from a good old St. Louis family, but — 

And then he wouldn't explain, but she understood 
well enough. Mrs. Chisholm was pretty and gay, 
and Humphrey was evidently bent on keeping Mar- 
quita away from every one interesting. No, that 
wasn't quite fair. It was just that she and Hum- 
phrey saw things so differently. She should never 
have married him. No girl ought ever to marry a 
man without first meeting hts parents. Probably no 
one would ever get married then. If she had 
money — ■ She began to realize why people valued 
money. It meant independence and freedom. If 
she had money, she would go to New York. She 
would tell Humphrey that he could come with her if 
he wanted to come, but if he preferred his father and 
mother to her, then she would go without him. It 
would be very dramatic. He would refuse to come 
at first. Later he would come to New York on 
business and meet her. She would be very gay and 
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happy and surrounded by friends, and Humphrey 
would realize his mistake and would beg her to give 
him another chance. She would forgive him then, 
and he would stay in New York. 

She was dreaming, indulging in self-dramatization, 
but underneath it all was a genuine feeling — a des- 
perate realization that she could not go on with her 
present life. She had no thought of running away. 
She had seen enough of that. Hereafter what she 
did would be done openly. One thing she knew : she 
could not go on living In the Wells house. She would 
tell Humphrey when he came home that very night. 

She faced the ordeal of another dinner with Char- 
ley Wells with more composure than she had felt 
since coming to the house. It would be the last, she 
thought. She went to her own room immediately 
after dinner, knowing that Humphrey would follow 
her as soon as possible. It was as if they were liv- 
ing in a boarding-house. 

She tried to read a novel while she waited, buti 
the characters seemed insipid and uninteresting. She 
did not want to read about life; she wanted to 
live. At last she heard him coming to the room that 
had become a haven for them both. He threw open 
the door and kissed her, — all in one movement, it 
seemed, — then turned to pick up a cigarette. 

11 I've been perishing for this for two hours," he 
said. " You know how Dad hates cigarettes, though 
I can't see where they're any worse than his black 
cigars." 
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44 Why do you mind what he thinks of cigarettes? 
You are old enough to do as you please." Her tone 
was impatient. It was not at all the way she had in- 
tended beginning her talk with Humphrey. 

" Oh, it makes life easier to humour him. If I 
do anything that displeases him, he complains to 
Mother, and that makes her unhappy. Besides, I'm 
not with Dad all the time, fortunately. Let's talk 
about something pleasant." 

44 1 want to talk, but I'm afraid it isn't pleasant. 
I've been waiting for you to come — to tell you that 
I won't live here any more. I'm going away." 

Humphrey had thrown himself wearily into a 
chair when he lighted his cigarette, while Marquita 
stood looking down at him. His cigarette dropped 
from his hand, and he stared at her as if he did not 
quite understand what she was saying. Then his face 
grew grey, and she saw the hard, stubborn lines form 
around his mouth. 

14 You mean that you want to leave me — a separa- 
tion." He spoke slowly, with a cold, hard note in 
his voice that she had never heard before. It fright- 
ened her. She had not thought of leaving Hum- 
phrey — of what people call a separation. Her one 
thought had been to get away from Humphrey's 
family. 

44 1 don't mean that exactly — you could come too 
if you would; but I've asked you, and you say you 
must stay here a year longer. I can't do that. I 
didn't marry your father and mother, and I won't 
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five with them. I hate them both ! They treat you 
like a schoolboy, and you submit to it. I thought I 
was marrying a man." 

This was the outburst that came from Marquita's 
lips instead of the calm and dignified speech she had 
planned. Her habit of restraint broken through; 
she had gone too far, said too much. She realized 
it when she looked at Humphrey. It was he who 
was calm and dignified. 

" I am sorry, Marquita, that I have disappointed 
you, and of course if you do not love me, I'll not 
try to keep you here." 

" I didn't say that — it isn't you ; it's just — every- 
thing." She was fighting hard to keep from 
tears now, but apparently Humphrey did not 
see. 

" It wasn't necessary to put it into so many 
words," he said with a stiff smile. "Just where 
would you like to go? " 

She wanted to cry out that he was mistaken — 
that she did love him. She was not sure that this 
was true, but it seemed more true than it had ever 
seemed before. If she could have reached out and 
touched him, she knew that his reserve would break 
down, that she would cry in his arms — there would 
be a reconciliation, and life would go on again as 
before. For a moment she wavered; then she 
thought of his father and became firm in her resolve 
to go on. 

41 I'm going to New York.' 1 
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With an effort Humphrey stopped the sharp pro- 
test that rose to his lips. All the exquisite loveliness 
of her, the infinite possibilities of her youth and igno- 
rance, of the impulsive nature that had made her 
marry him, spread themselves before him, and for a 
second his pride fell before his fear of what might 
come to her if she went to New York alone. Then 
he thought how she had come into his life without 
consulting any higher authority than her own vagrant 
will. She had the right to go out of it the same way 
if she chose. He had no claim on her except their 
love and if she did not love him that was gone. His 
heart ached for her, but his pride kept him silent. 
He rose without speaking and went to the door. 
There he turned and looked at her. 

" I will not ask you to stay," he said. " If you 
will meet me tomorrow at lunch-time, I'll have some 
money for you, and of course I'll send you all I 
can." 

He was gone before she could protest. This 
was another thing about which she had not thought 
— how she was to live after reaching New York. 
She determined that she could not be dependent on 
Humphrey Wells. Other women worked and she 
could work too. How to get to New York without 
taking money from Humphrey was her biggest prob- 
lem. After she arrived there all would be clear, she 
felt. 

She went to bed, but sleep would not come. So she 
got up and turned on the light. She would busy 
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herself with packing. The servants had put her 
trunks somewhere, and it was too late to call any 
one, but there were two bags in the room. She 
would pack the necessary things in those and get her 
trunks in the morning. It was then that she thought 
of her jewelry. Marquita loved jewelry, and her 
collection was more marked for quantity and variety 
than for value. Still, she knew that she had spent 
quite a sum of money on it, and that it could be 
sold. She put it all together in a small box, carefully 
reserving a pair of earrings that had belonged to her 
mother. These were the only things to which she 
attached any sentimental value. 

Marquita woke in the morning cramped and cold 
where she had fallen asleep on the floor. Mrs. 
James was knocking on her door. 

" Come in," Marquita called. 

14 Mr. Humphrey asked me to bring up your 
breakfast," said Mrs. James as she entered with a 
tray. She stared curiously at the dishevelled little 
figure on the floor. 

" I'm sorry you're not feeling well," she added. 

" I'm quite all right," said Marquita, springing 
to her feet. 

" When you didn't come down to breakfast, Mr. 
Humphrey said you had a headache. You shouldn't 
be on the floor that way half dressed; you'll catch 
cold." 

Now that Marquita was on her feet, her head did 
ache. Mrs. James was all sympathy. 
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" I'll draw you a hot bath," she said, " while 
you're drinking your coffee." 

She bustled out of the room again, and while she 
was gone Marquita decided to ask her help. 

"Where can I sell some old jewelry that I'm 
tired of? " she asked. 

Mrs. James glanced around the disordered room 
with a suspicious glance. Her eyes rested on the 
two travelling bags in the middle of the floor. 

" They's lots of pawnshops on Olive Street," she 
answered, " but I wouldn't do anything hasty if I 
was you. I don't want to be inquisitive, but if you've 
bad a quarrel, I'd just wait until tonight and make 
it up." 

" I haven't quarrelled with any one," said Mar- 
quita, " but I do need some money, and I don't need 
this — junk.." 

Mrs. James' suspicions were allayed. She had 
been a servant long enough to know some of the 
various expedients that women use to get more 
money than their husbands give them. 

" If you'll give your things to me," she said, " I'll 
take them out and pawn them for you. Then you 
can get them back some day. I'm going out to do 
the marketing right away." 

Marquita gratefully accepted this offer. She 
bathed and dressed and over the telephone found 
that there was a train for New York at noon and 
that she could get accommodation on it. She de- 
cided to go at once if Mrs. James brought back 
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enough money. She would take only her bags. 
Humphrey could send her trunks later. She would 
let him know where she was stopping, after she 
arrived. She thought of writing him a note, but 
did not know what to say — there was nothing to say. 
Her marriage had been a mistake. Humphrey 
recognized that as fully as did she. She was con- 
sumed with a very passion of eagerness to be gone. 

When Mrs. James returned, Marquita's bags 
were packed, and she was fully dressed, sitting be- 
side them, waiting. 

" Here's the tickets and — " 

Mrs. James stopped short and stared. 

" Where are you going — what are you going to 
do?" 

" I'm going to New York on the noon train." 

11 Without saying good-bye ? Now, you just be 
patient, dear; this can't be serious. You'll wait a 
long time before you'll find any man that's as fine 
as your husband. If you've had a quarrel, do please 
wait. You'll feel different an hour from now. Mr. 
Humphrey'U be sending up flowers or something." 

" I haven't had any quarrel, Mrs. James — you 
don't understand." 

" Does Mr. Humphrey know you're going? " 

" Yes." 

Marquita knew that this was not strictly true, for 
while Humphrey knew that she was going, he did 
not think that she would go that noon. He expected 
to see her before she left. Unconvinced but afraid 
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to take any action, Mrs. James left her alone. Mar- 
quita looked at the pawn-tickets and the roll of bills 
in her hand. There was four hundred dollars, — 
much more than she had expected to get, — and the 
tickets showed that Mrs. James had gone to two 
pawnshops, probably because she feared to excite 
suspicion by presenting all of the things at one place. 

Marquita took a last look around the room to 
see if she had forgotten anything. There was noth- 
ing there that she regretted leaving, nothing that 
pulled at her heartstrings, she thought. Then she 
saw a picture of Humphrey on her dressing-table. 
The clear grey eyes seemed to reproach her. 
Hastily she took it up and put it into her bag. Then 
she went down and telephoned for a cab. Mrs. 
James, in an adjoining room, saw her and stood 
hesitating in the doorway. 

Marquita held out her hand in farewell. 

There were tears in Mrs. James' eyes as she 
took it. 

14 Aren't you going to say good-bye to his 
mother? " she asked. 

Marquita shook her head silently. 

" The poor old woman means well," said Mrs. 
James. " Remember she has a lot to bear; not many 
of us would be as patient." 

" She doesn't need me — she won't miss me. No 
one will." Marquita was beginning to feel sorry for 
herself. 

" Now, don't talk like that. Mr. Humphrey will 
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miss you, and so will I. He'll be coming after you, 
and you'll be back with us in a few days. Where 
will you live in New York? " 

" At the Grandon, I suppose — where Humphrey 
and I stopped. Will you pack my things for me 
and send my trunks there? I didn't have time." 
She pressed some money into Mrs. James' hand and 
went to the door. Her cab had arrived, and the bell 
was ringing. 



CHAPTER VI 

PROMPTLY upon her arrival in New York, 
Marquita telephoned to the Astor — only to 
find that Mrs. Chisholm was no longer living 
there. The clerk, however, was able to give the 
name of the apartment to which Mrs. Chisholm had 
moved, and in a few moments more Marquita heard 
Rose Chisholm's sleepy voice over the wire. The 
voice changed to wide-awake interest when Mar- 
quita told her who was speaking. 

u I'm coming down just as soon as I can slide into 
some clothes/' she said ; and half an hour later Mar- 
quita was pouring her story into sympathetic ears. 
Rose Chisholm's sympathy was not so deep that she 
wanted to talk for very long about Marquita's past. 
It was the present that interested her. 

11 You couldn't have come at a better time, my 
dear," she said. " You know yours was the second 
telephone-call I had this morning. Monty Wallace 
called me up at nine o'clock, and asked me to go to 
dinner with him tonight, and I was so sleepy that I 
promised, quite forgetting that I'd made an engage- 
ment with another man for the same night. Monty 
had no right to wake me from my beauty-sleep ; but 
even so, I don't like to make enemies, and I've been 
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wondering whom I should disappoint. Now it's all 
right. I'll just call both the boys up, and we'll make 
it a party of four." 

Marquita had telephoned Mrs. Chisholm with the 
intention of asking her advice about work, and had 
expected to see that lady within an hour of her 
telephone-conversation, but evidently " sliding into 
some clothes " was not a simple process with Mrs. 
Chisholm, for she did not arrive at the Grandon 
until quite four o'clock that afternoon. 

It was too late to do anything about work that 
day, Marquita thought; and besides, she wanted to 
have one good time with congenial people, the sort 
of people she knew Rose Chisholm's friends must be. 

" It's awfully generous of you to invite me to 
come with you, Mrs. Chisholm," she said. " Do 
you think the men will mind? " 

" Well, rather not ! Look at yourself in the mir- 
ror and don't ask foolish questions ; and for my sake, 
please don't keep on calling me Mrs. Chisholm. It 
makes me feel like your maiden aunt. Call me Rose, 
as if we were somewhere near the same age." 

" I'd love to call you Rose ; I just didn't know 
whether you'd like it," said Marquita, more than 
ever delighted with her friend. 

" You are naive ! I'll call the boys up now, and 
you can see for yourself that they'll be pleased with 
my arrangement even before they see you." 

They were in Marquita's hotel room. Rose went 
to the telephone as she spoke. She called a number. 
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11 This is Monty," she said to Marquita over her 
shoulder. 

" Mr. Wallace, please." 

11 Hello, Monty. . . . Yes. . . . How good of 
you to recognize my voice! I'm going to have re- 
venge on you for spoiling my sleep, this morning. 
We can't dine alone — another man and the prettiest 
girl you ever saw. . . . Wait till tonight. . . .It's 
to test your young affections. . . . Oh, no one in 
particular — just old Darrell; but he won't be in the 
way. Yes, we'll be on time." 

" You see, how easy that was, Marquita," she 
said, turning away from the telephone. " Now for 
George Darrell." 

Again she called a number and Marquita listened. 

" Is Mr. Darrell in his office? . . . Please — Mrs. 
Chisholm. Hello, George! About our dinner to- 
night: I'm awfully sorry, but I'd promised to cha- 
peron a young friend of mine, and I can't very well 
get out of it. She's a stranger in town; I thought 
perhaps you'd come along, so that I won't be too 
awfully bored, and it will be just as good as dining 
alone. . . . No one but Monty Wallace — a boy; 
they'll amuse each other. ... I knew you would. 
You're always so agreeable and charming . . . 
then it's arranged." 

Marquita listened to these revealing conversa- 
tions with varying emotions. She didn't know 
whether to be shocked or admiring, but finally de- 
cided to admire. She imagined that Rose Chisholm 
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must have hundreds of masculine admirers, and no 
doubt she had to handle them with a diplomacy that 
sometimes looked like deceit. 

" I wish I'd asked them to call for us here," said 
Rose. " It's too late to go back to the apartment ; 
and besides, I don't have to dress. George Darrell 
is one of those old-fashioned business men who con- 
sider dressing for dinner an ordeal. I think I'll stay 
here with you." 

This she proceeded to do, spending the time doing 
more things to her face and hands than Marquita 
had ever dreamed of, taking the implements there- 
for from a satin bag far too small to contain all the 
things it somehow did contain. 

" What sort of men are our hosts, really? " asked 
Marquita. " You gave Mr. Wallace the impression 
that Mr. Darrell is an old bore, and Mr. Darrell 
the impression that Mr. Wallace is a harmless boy. 
What's the truth?" 

" You're an observing child, Marquita," Rose 
laughed, and paused as if considering. 

" Both of those impressions are more or less 
true," she continued. " As a matter of fact, all 
men are more or less alike. Mr. Darrell is not a 
bore for an evening, but I'd hate to spend a lifetime 
with him. He's one of those quiet, rather dull men 
who should have a home and some children; but 
inasmuch as he has neither, but lives in a club, he 
tries to get the feminine element into his life by 
going out with women who care more for the money 
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he spends than for his society. I rather value his 
friendship. He's one of the few men who would 
stand by me if I were in trouble. He'd stand by any 
woman who needed him. The pitiful part about his 
life is that apparently no one does need him. He's 
the sort of man you can safely call up and ask to 
take you to dinner when you're lonesome." 

" He must be nice." 

" He is, but who wants a nice man? Women 
don't really want nice men any more than men really 
want awfully good women. We want to be enter- 
tained and flattered and amused and frightened and 
( kept guessing,' as the phrase goes, and men want 
the same thing. Mr. Darrell is the sort of man one 
always thinks would make some other girl a good 
husband." 

" And Mr. Wallace? " Marquita was fascinated 
by Rose's rather cynical attitude toward men. 

41 Monty is more or less what I said, a harmless 
boy — that is, he isn't much more than twenty years 
old, and therefore, like all young boys, he is at- 
tracted by older women. He imagines that he is 
very much in love with me. He also thinks that he 
is proving himself quite a man about town by being 
in love with me, because I am married and older. 
He's harmless now, because he hasn't initiative 
enough to be anything else. Later he may be any- 
thing. I don't know. Both of them or one of them 
may be so attracted by you that they will forget my 
existence. In fact, I'm sure that Darrell will fall in 
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love with you. Such men are inevitably attracted 
by what they can't have. He'll realize that you are 
too young and beautiful for him, and that will make 
him all the keener. The more you stand on his neck, 
the better he'll like you — up to a certain point. If 
you played too long, he'd probably kill you and then 
give himself up to the police. But don't take these 
men seriously; they're just men — you may never see 
them after tonight. They don't mean anything in 
my life or yours." 

They took a cab to the restaurant at which they 
were to dine. Just inside the door two men, who 
evidently did not know each other, were waiting for 
them. They both sprang up as Rose entered in 
advance of Marquita. She knew them before they 
were introduced. Mr. Darrell was tall and slender 
and bald, with big, kind brown eyes surrounded by 
many wrinkles. Marquita saw the eyes light up with 
pleasure as they rested on Rose, but it was Monty 
Wallace who first reached her side. Monty was a 
slim youth with a mouth like a woman's, and black 
hair as sleek as an otter's skin. They had both 
greeted Rose before they saw Marquita; then Rose 
introduced her, and Marquita smiled, not with any 
intention of interesting the men, but because she 
was happy and excited. The music had already in- 
formed her that this was the sort of place she liked. 

Simultaneously both men moved to her side to 
escort her into the dining-room. Rose decided the 
issue by touching Monty on the arm. 
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" I suppose you've reserved a table," she said* 

" No, I didn't because I thought — " He was 
looking back at Marquita. 

" I have one," said Mr. Darrell. 

Marquita had wondered what she would talk 
about at a dinner like this, but from the moment 
they were seated at the table, she chattered almost 
incessantly. There were so many things to ask 
about, and Mr. Darrell was so anxious to explain 
everything to her. Sometimes he asked her ques- 
tions about herself, but Rose was always listening 
and answered for her, or frankly made a mystery 
about her past. 

" Why haven't you introduced us to Miss Wells 
before ? " asked Monty Wallace. 

" She just got in this morning," Rose answered. 
11 You see, I took the first possible opportunity to 
let you meet her." 

" You might have telephoned and invited me to 
lunch," protested Monty; " and anyway, you should 
have let me see her before she met any other men." 
He had been drinking champagne very rapidly while 
Marquita and Mr. Darrell talked, and was begin- 
ning to talk loudly. 

" I'm afraid that you aren't accustomed to this 
sort of life," said Mr. Darrell in a low tone. " I'll 
take you home any time you say." 

Marquita protested her desire to continue the 
party, and they decided to go somewhere else to 
dance. Mr. Darrell had a motor outside ; and Mar- 
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quita, sensing that Rose had deliberately thrown her 
with Darrell, indicating that she preferred the so- 
ciety of the younger man herself, took the front 
seat beside Darrell, who was driving. She did not 
talk now; it was not so easy when she was alone 
with him. When the car did not require all of his 
attention, he covered her hand with his. She won- 
dered if she ought to let him do that, but she did 
not move her hand, and in a moment he released it 
to guide the car across a traffic-choked street. 

The place at which they stopped was much more 
crowded and noisy than the restaurant in which they 
had dined, but Marquita liked it. She liked the 
music and the lights, the hum of voices, the almost 
grotesque figures dancing, and the stinging, strange- 
flavoured, odd-named drinks the men ordered for 
her, and which Darrell watched her drink with pal- 
pable anxiety as to the result. 

When Monty Wallace asked her to waltz with 
him, she did not hesitate a moment before making 
one of the gyrating and, to her, happy-seeming 
throng. She was lost in the dance until suddenly 
she felt his warm lips brush her cheek. For a second 
she drew back and lost step. 

" You can't do that — take me back." The words 
sounded silly. She wanted to strike him, but that 
would have made a scene. He laughed. 

41 1 won't again if you'll promise to have dinner 
with me tomorrow night — just we two." 

She could not trust herself to answer for a minute. 
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" Please," he pleaded. 

The music stopped suddenly. 

"No; I can't" She started back toward their 
table, and he had to follow. 

"Why not?" 

" Because I'll be too busy doing something else." 

11 If you've got another date, break it — you won't 
be sorry." 

"No; I can't see you." They had reached the 
shelter of Rose and Mr. Darrell now, and Monty 
sat down, looking sulky. 

Marquita danced with Mr. Darrell then, and 
fearing either to dance with Monty again or to re- 
fuse, she whispered to Darrell that she was ready 
to go home. Whether Rose understood or not, 
Marquita never knew, but the elder woman made no 
objection to ending the party. They took Rose to 
her uptown apartment first; and Monty, still sulky, 
asked to be dropped at a hotel near by. She was 
alone with Mr. Darrell. 

" Where do you live ? " he asked. 

"The Grandon." 

"Alone?" He seemed surprised. 

" For the present," she answered. Rose had 
given her a lesson in evasive answers. 

" How would you like to dine with me tomorrow 
night — some quiet place, just we two ? " 

She had been afraid that he would ask that, and 
she hated to refuse. He had been respectful and 
kind. He was not a bad man, according to Ros< 
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just a lonesome man past middle age, looking for 
companionship. If she had been free, she would 
not have wanted to encourage him, for he was no one 
who would ever interest her much, and something 
within her told her that George Darrell would not 
be satisfied with just a friendly companionship. He 
reached out and took her hand as he had done 
earlier in the evening. That decided her. 

44 I'm awfully sorry, but I can't do that. I am in 
New York on business, and I'm going to be awfully 
busy." She wondered at the time how she could 
think of an excuse so quickly. 

44 On business ? Perhaps I can help you." 

She hated to repulse him again. His intentions 
were so obviously kind. 

44 1 don't think so— at least not now. If I need 
any help, I will call on you, Mr. Darrell. It's 
awfully good of you to offer it." 

44 You can count on me for anything, little girl. 
I don't mind telling you that you've made a rather 
deep impression for one evening." 

They had reached her hotel. As he helped her 
out of the car, he leaned toward her as if he would 
have kissed her but did not quite dare. He bent his 
head and kissed her hand instead, an unaccustomed 
act for him, and one that he probably did not him- 
self fully understand. 

This was the beginning of a month of life that 
began each day at tea-time and ended anywhere 
from twelve o'clock at night to three o'clock in the 
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morning — day after day and night after night of 
meaningless activity with an ever-changing group 
of Mrs. Chisholm's friends, mostly men, whose only 
interest in life seemed to be to play all night and 
sleep the greater part of the day. 

Marquita's trunks had followed her after an in- 
terval of three days, and at the same time had come 
a business-like communication from Humphrey, en- 
closing a check for one hundred dollars with the 
information that a similar sum would be forthcom- 
ing each month until his finances permitted him to 
be more generous. He had added that she would, 
of course, be compelled to find a cheaper place to 
live, and that she should keep him advised of her 
address. There was no word of love in the letter, 
no plea for her return, nothing to indicate that he 
was in any way dissatisfied with her course of 
action. 

Each day Marquita resolved that on the following 
day she would make some change in her mode of 
life. She would look for work; she would find a 
cheaper place to live; she would refuse invitations. 
But she never had strength of will or initiative to 
do any of these things. She felt obligated to Rose 
and disliked doing anything that would displease 
her. Because she had never before had any inti- 
mate friends among women, she valued Rose and 
exaggerated her friendship. 

Rose had spent hours going over Marquita's 
wardrobe, suggesting changes and alterations; she 
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had taken her to her dressmaker, and out of the two 
extremes of Marquita's earlier bizarre purchases 
and her later sombre ones, Rose had designed cos- 
tumes that filled Marquita's soul with joy. Rose 
seemed incapable of jealousy. She took as great an 
interest in Marquita's appearance as she did in her 
own, and Marquita found that with all her seeming 
extravagance and love of luxury, she was really 
practical and frugal. Nothing was wasted that came 
into her hands. Everything could be " made over," 
and she would not allow Marquita to buy anything 
new except shoes and gloves. 

" With good shoes and gloves a woman is well 
dressed," she said. " If you were my daughter, I'd 
make you look fifteen, but of course that's too young. 
You should dress for the twenty-one effect and keep 
it up until you're thirty-five." 

She taught Marquita the difference between a 
touch of colour and a mass, the difference between 
being smart and being extreme. 

41 When people look at you, they must see you 
first and your clothes afterward," she explained. 
" When you look at a woman's hat or frock before 
you see her face, she is badly dressed." 

There were many reasons why Marquita pro- 
crastinated in her quest for work, but when the sec- 
ond check came from Humphrey, she woke to the 
realization that a whole month had passed in mean- 
ingless gaiety and that she was no nearer independ- 
ence than when she first arrived. Rose was to have 
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tea with her that afternoon, and Marquita decidea 
to take up the subject of her future seriously with 
her friend. As usual when she saw Rose, it was not 
as simple as she had thought it would be. 

The Grandon tea-room was a place with lights 
designed to soothe the eyes of people who rise some- 
where between eleven in the morning and two o'clock 
in the afternoon. It was now three o'clock, and it 
was very quiet. The waiters seemed to sleep at 
their posts, their eyes half open, like those of watch- 
ful cats, and for at least an hour the orchestra would 
be silent. 

Mrs. Chisholm's plump, white, heavily ringed 
hands were playing with a rose — picking it to pieces, 
petal by petal. Each one of her small, pointed 
finger-nails was polished like pink enamel. Mar- 
quita, watching the hands, felt again the little half- 
defined distrust that she always felt when she looked 
at Mrs. Chisholm's hands. She deliberately looked 
at the woman's face again to dispel it. After all 
Mrs. Chisholm was the only friend she had in the 
world, and if she could not trust her, there was no 
one. Her eyes always inspired Marquita with con- 
fidence. They were such large, honest, clear blue 
eyes, in spite of their painted brows and lashes. 

" I must find something to do," Marquita began. 
" I've been here a month and haven't done any- 
thing but play. There must be something that I 
can do to earn money in this big town. Please try 
and think for me, Rose." 
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Rose Chisholm looked at her with big blue eyes 
and smiled. 

" I never saw a girl with such a passion for work 
as you have," she said. u What do you want to 
work for? Aren't you comfortable? Don't you get 
enough to eat? Haven't you a good place to sleep, 
and clothes to wear? Why should you work?" 

"Yes; of course I have those things, but — you 
know who's paying for them. I can't let Humphrey 
send me money — " 

44 Now, do be sensible ; who should send you 
money if not your husband? What did you marry 
him for? I got alimony from my first husband for 
almost a year after I acquired a second, and it didn't 
hurt me any." 

44 But, Rose— don't you see? I can't always be 
taking money from Humphrey. Besides, he hasn't 
any money, and he's sending me a hundred dollars a 
month ; he doesn't earn much more than that. And 
even if I take it, I can't continue to live here; it's 
too expensive. My hotel-bill is more than that, and 
I only had a small sum of money when I came. You 
see, I've got to do something for myself." 

44 When you get a drink, you'll feel better; your 
conscience is always working overtime before you 
have your first drink. I'm the same way, and most 
men are worse than we are. Please try and wake 
up one of the waiters, and then I'll talk sense to 
you." 

The sleepy waiter was revived ; and true to Mrs. 
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Chisholm's prophecy, Marquita did feel less de- 
pressed and worried after she drank a cocktail. 

" I've got a daughter almost as old as you — but 
for heaven's sake don't tell any of our friends here 
so," began Rose. " And I like you — I like you be- 
cause you are pretty and I hate ugly women, and 
because you aren't a cat. That's partly due to your 
training or lack of training. When you meet more 
women, you may develop catty tendencies, but just 
now you're honest, and for that reason I'm going 
to tell you some of the things I've learned by experi- 
ence — things most women pay high to learn. In 
the first place, you can't work." 

" But I must work," protested Marquita. 

" What do you think you can do? " 

" I don't know. Other women — " 

" Yes, other women ; but they've been trained. 
You could earn fifteen dollars a week as a model in 
a cloak-and-suit house, with the doubtful pleasure of 
dining with the out-of-town buyers. You could earn 
eight or ten dollars a week at routine office-work — ■ 
you don't know stenography; and in a few years 
you'd have lost your health and your looks, and 
you'd be half starved, and get lonesome, and fall for 
some cheap business man who wouldn't appreciate 
you. Look here, child: I know the world and men; 
there's no reason in the world why a girl with your 
youth and beauty should work." 

" Now don't look shocked," she continued. " I 
don't mean anything wrong. You don't have to 
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' pay, 1 as the melodramas put it. In fact, the less 
you pay, the more you get when you're dealing with 
men. I wish I'd known that ten years ago." 

She paused to note the effect of her words. Mar- 
quita's brown eyes looked troubled. She was no 
fool, and she knew that Rose Chisholm's philosophy 
of life was wrong, at least for her; but the woman 
exercised a great fascination over her. Rose was no 
idealist; she was of the earth earthy; but somehow 
with her clean pink-and-white skin and clear honest- 
looking eyes she made her materialistic viewpoint 
seem sane and wholesome. 

u If I don't go to work soon, I must at least move 
to some cheaper place," said Marquita. 

14 1 wouldn't move for a while ; you've no idea 
how much a good address counts. Stay awhile 
longer; and then if your finances do get too low, 
you can come up to my apartment. I know I wish 
I were back at the Astor, but the last time I saw 
Billy, he said I had to move and leased this apart- 
ment for me. When you do have to move, you can 
come there ; but for the present I'd stay here, Mar- 
quita." 

Here was another evidence of the unselfish friend- 
ship of this beautiful woman who for some reason 
liked her. Marquita was touched. 

44 1 couldn't let you give me a home, Rose," she 
said. 4i It's awfully generous of you to suggest it, 
but I want to be independent." 

44 I'm not trying to be generous. What are friends 
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for if they don't help you out? I just want you to 
feel safe here. You're all right for a while. What 
does your room cost? " 

"Only twenty dollars a week; it's a little one, 
you know." 

Rose Chisholm smiled and arched her pencilled 
brows. 

" The money your husband sends will pay for 
that. You have trunks full of clothes. You won't 
have to worry about them for a long time, and you 
need never buy a single meal if you don't want to." 

Marquita answered with a little gasp of horror. 

" Don't be shocked," said Rose. " Look facts in 
the face. How many dinners have you bought since 
you were in this hotel? " 

" Not one. The first day I was in town I met you 
and your friends, and somehow it seems I never have 
a moment alone. That's what worries me. When I 
wake up in the morning, — I should say noon,— I 
realize that all this time has gone by and I haven't 
accomplished anything." 

"What do you want to accomplish?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Marquita, smiling. 
She had caught the infection of Rose Chisholm's 
personality. Somehow one could never be serious 
with Rose. 

" Forget all this nonsense about work, and trust 
me for a while." 

And so the conversation ended. 

As they left the tea-room that afternoon..! Bjou. 
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Chisholm stopped to make a telephone-call. Mar- 
quita stood outside the booth waiting for her, wish- 
ing that she might be alone for an hour to think 
over the rather revealing conversation which she 
had just had with her friend. 

Intent as she was upon her own thoughts, she 
realized that a man standing a little distance away at 
a cigar-counter was watching her. She looked more 
closely and recognized Baron Brinker, the man to 
whom Rose Chisholm had introduced her when she 
had been in New York with Humphrey. She started 
slightly; and seeing that he had been recognized, the 
man came toward her. At the same moment Rose 
emerged from the telephone-booth and intercepted 
him. Marquita thought she caught a fleeting expres- 
sion of annoyance on his face when Rose spoke to 
him, but it was gone before they reached her. He 
was all genial suavity when he spoke. 

" So you did return to New York! " he said. 

" Yes, and you must be warned at once that I 
am Miss Wells' chaperon," interrupted Rose. 

Marquita did not mind the " Miss Wells " this 
time. She had been introduced that way so often in 
the last month that it did not occur to her to make 
any protest or explanation. 

" I shall not forget, Mrs. Chisholm. It is easy 

to see that a chaperon is necessary. You look even 

younger than when I met you three months ago. I 

suppose you're studying something. Art? Or 

music ?" 

\ 
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" Nothing so pretentious as that," said Marquita, 
11 but I would like to work." 

" The young woman has a perfectly insane desire 
to work," said Rose, laughing. " I call that a de- 
praved taste — don't you, Baron? " 

" Not as bad as that, but rather unusual — for 
your type." 

He looked at her keenly from under heavy brows. 

" If you're sincere, perhaps I may be of some use 
to you. I'll give you my telephone-number; it's a 
private wire, not in the book." 

He drew a card from his pocket as he spoke, and 
pencilled a number upon it. 

" I must not detain you any longer," he continued, 
bowing and leaving them before Rose could say 
anything to fix a definite appointment for Mar- 
quita to meet him again, a thing which Marquita 
could see she was anxious to do. 

The curiosity that Marquita had felt on her first 
meeting with Baron Brinker was doubled after this 
encounter. Rose Chisholm treated him with respect, 
tinged with something like awe or fear. 

" What sort of work could he get for me? " she 
asked. 

" He was just talking; you mustn't take people so 
seriously. He just wants an opportunity to meet 
you again because you are young and pretty, and he 
doesn't want to meet you through me, I think," said 
Rose. 

"Why?" 
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" Because I'm a sophisticated woman and you are 
such a child. I suppose he thinks I'd interfere. 
You won't see him again unless you telephone. 
Come on, I must buy some new gloves if I'm to be 
presentable at our party tonight." 

Despite Rose's careless disposal of Baron Brinker, 
Marquita thought of him at intervals all that eve- 
ning. It was another evening of noise, forced gaiety 
and alcohol-inspired witticisms. They dined with 
three men none of whom Marquita had ever seen 
before. Rose seemed to have an endless supply. 
The men were all past middle age, one of them pur- 
porting to be a friend of Bill, Mrs. Chisholm's ever- 
absent husband. They were to have gone to a thea- 
tre, to a play Marquita wanted very much to see, 
but they lingered so long over dinner that they de- 
cided the last act was not worth while, and went to 
a carbaret instead. 

Here they drank and danced until the restaurant 
closed. The novelty had worn off for Marquita, and 
she wondered how Rose, who must have been living 
this sort of life for years, could keep up her per- 
petual vivacity and never-flagging interest in such 
puerile amusement. It was three o'clock when they 
left the restaurant, and one of the men took Mar- 
quita back to her hotel in a cab. Her head was 
swimming, and she felt ill, a nausea that was as much 
mental as physical. The man took possession of her 
hand as soon as they were seated, and she was too 
tired, and indifferent to resist; but when he thrust 
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his stupid, heavy face toward hers in an attempt at a 
kiss, she pushed him from her with an exclamation 
of disgust that penetrated its meaning even into his 
befogged brain. 

" Might have known anything Rose Chisholm 
handed me would be a lemon," he muttered. " I 
bought her a sable collar, too. All right, little girl 1 
Play along — I don't want any one that doesn't want 
me." 

He continued his mutterings until they reached 
Marquita's hotel. She was too ill to listen to his 
words or to understand their meaning even if she 
had heard. She only knew that he was angry be- 
cause she had repulsed him. 

The next morning she woke with a headache which 
was not improved by her thoughts. She must make 
a change. More than that, she must stop seeing 
Rose Chisholm. She thought of what Rose had said 
the day before: "How many dinners have you 
bought since you came to New York? " Unaccus- 
tomed to thinking of money, it had never occurred 
to Marquita that dinner-invitations were an economic 
advantage. Now she began to see things through 
the eyes of Rose Chisholm, and she was filled with a 
sense of shame too deep for tears. She thought of 
her companions of the night before and compared 
them with Humphrey — Humphrey, whose dull life 
she had refused to share, Humphrey whose money 
she had been accepting while she spent her time 
with men and women who were not fit to breathe 
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the same air with him. She remembered only his 
clean, wholesome life, his honesty, his love, and 
forgot his weak subservience to his father. She did 
not believe that she would ever dare to look at Hum- 
phrey again. Just now she did not want to see any 
one. She would stay in bed all day and tomorrow 
she would rise early and see what she could do 
alone. 

The telephone-bell rang with a nerve-jangling dis- 
cord. Mechanically she answered it. 

" Ready for some breakfast?" asked Rose Chis- 
holm's voice. 

"No; I'm ill. I'm going to stay in bed," she 
answered. 

" I'll be down to see you in fifteen minutes," Rose 
answered, and before Marquita could protest, the 
receiver had been hung up. She got up and began 
dressing. She did not feel half as badly as she had 
thought. She would be firm with Rose, when she 
came. But this time Rose came with a new message. 

"Why, you're all right 1" she exclaimed as she 
entered. " I thought from your voice that you were 
ill; I didn't see why you should be. You never 
drink enough to hurt, but of course you're not used 
to this sort of thing, and any one gets tired out. 
I do myself. I'm tired now — ready for one day of 
quiet seclusion. I'll have some coffee sent up now, 
and as soon as you drink that, I want you to come 
home with me." 

No one watching Rose Chisholm as she brushed 
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out Marquita's tangled curls and helped her to dress 
would have recognized in this motherly creature the 
woman of the night before. Her greedy little hands 
were all tenderness now; her big, blue eyes were full 
of sympathy. Long experience had taught her 
just what to do, and she did it without unneces- 
sary words. 

Marquita was so grateful that she dared not re* 
fuse to go with her. Again her mental comment was 
" tomorrow." 

The blue limousine was waiting, and it took them 
to an ordinary uptown apartment-house, where Rose 
dismissed it for the day. A tiny elevator took them 
to the sixth floor, and they walked into a four-room 
apartment that was the nearest approach to a home 
that Marquita had seen in New York. 

It was typical of Rose Chisholm, this apartment 
— the little cramped rooms full of overupholstered 
furniture, pink and blue pillows, gold-framed pic- 
tures and unnecessary draperies. Despite the baby 
colours, everything was as fresh and unsoiled as if 
it had been purchased yesterday. 

11 1 do all the work here myself," she explained. 
" Having a maid ties one up so, and I want to forget 
about the place half the time. Still, it's nice to come 
back to when I want to get a rest from men. Some- 
times I feel as if I never wanted to see a man again 
as long as I live, but of course I couldn't exist a 
month without them. Do come and see my kitchen* 
Isn't it beautiful?" 
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She opened the door into a tiny white-enamelled 
closet filled with shining kitchen-utensils — a place of 
marvellous space-conservation, as orderly as a ship's 
cabin. It was Marquita's first glimpse of the in- 
finite versatility and unchanging inconsistency of 
women. 

" Why do you ever leave it? " she asked. 

" It does look good after a few weeks of the sort 
of thing we've been doing, but I get tired of it — all 
women do. Come, let's get into kimonos and slip- 
pers and wash our hair and manicure our nails and 
read novels and eat chocolates and have a regular 
spree." 

Marquita accepted the kimono and slippers, and 
lying on a pile of vivid rose-coloured cushions, she 
watched while Rose carried out all of her own sug- 
gestions. 

She shook her scant wet locks over the steam 
radiator; and Marquita, seeing her for the first time 
without benefit of cosmetics, realized that she was 
quite old enough to be the mother of little Delia 
Renson. She trailed about the tiny rooms, full of 
endless activity; she ate chocolates and smoked ciga- 
rettes at one and the same time, delved into chests 
of drawers from which she drew forth bits of finery 
that she had been saving to " make into something 
some day." Except for the cigarettes, she might 
have been any ordinary wife, busying herself about 
her home until her commonplace husband should 
return from work. 
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At intervals all day the telephone-bell rang, but 
she refused to answer it. 

" I refuse to be disturbed by telephone-calls to- 
day," she said. " I'd take down the receiver, only 
it amuses me to hear it ring and know that some 
man is being disappointed." 

At five o'clock Rose put on a dress of blue ging- 
ham — the sort of dress one might expect to see on 
the porch of a farmhouse at that hour on a summer 
day; then she made tea and toast, and Marquita 
began to feel that she had lived in this little apart- 
ment for weeks instead of hours. She wanted to go 
back to the hotel only that she might begin her 
search for work in the morning; but Rose insisted 
that she remain for the night. Rose wanted to talk 
to another woman. She wanted to indulge herself 
in confidences and self-revealments, a historical por- 
trait in which truth and fiction met on so fine a line 
of demarcation that she herself could not have told 
where one began and the other ended. 

She told of her first marriage with Frederick Ren- 
son, and of the birth of her baby. 

14 1 was just a baby myself," she said, " and when 
he neglected me for other women, it broke my heart. 
It doesn't seem possible now that any man could 
have made me suffer that way. I certainly was a 
little fool. It took me two years to wake up; but 
when I did, I kept him busy trying to follow me. 
Then he did what a man of his type always does 
when his wife tries to beat him at his own game — 
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started a scandal divorce that made him a martyr 
and me an immoral woman. He tried to get the 
baby, but he really didn't want the responsibility — 
just wanted to make me unhappy; so we compro- 
mised by letting Delia live with my parents. We 
both have the privilege of visiting her there, though 
I don't think Fred ever takes advantage of it. 

14 Then I married Bill; I love Bill — not this crazy, 
blind sort of thing, but a good, sensible affection. 
We understand each other. I don't ask him how he 
spends his time when we're apart, and he doesn't 
ask me any questions. He knows that I'm straight, 
at least according to his standards; and he doesn't 
blame me because men make fools of themselves. 
You know there are men who are absolutely square 
in business or in their relations with other men, but 
they're rotten all through when it comes to women; 
and I've met men who were crooked in everything 
else, but a woman could trust them as far as trust 
will go." 

14 Don't you think that the happiest women are 
the ones who go to work every day and earn their 
own money and don't bother about men at all ? " 
asked Marquita. She was listening to Rose, but she 
was thinking about her own problem. 

44 1 suppose they are," admitted Rose. 44 But 
there aren't many of that type. Of course, there 
are millions of women who work; but for most of 
them work is an avocation. Their real vocation is 
men. There are a few women too, I suppose, who 
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combine men and work in proper proportions as a 
normal man combines work and women. But you 
and I are a class apart, not so much because of our- 
selves as because of men. Men don't want women 
like you to work; and if you try, they're going to 
make it awfully hard for you. They don't want you 
to work or think or do anything but be beautiful and 
amusing. When men grow bored with the conscious 
virtue of the wife and mother, the aggressive inde- 
pendence of the business woman, the insipidity of 
the debutante and that coarseness of the other sort, 
they turn to us. And if we're lucky and damned 
clever, we pay nothing but the pleasure of our so- 
ciety, or perhaps a kiss over the left eyebrow. The 
amusing part about it all is that men actually be- 
lieve that we're intellectual companions. We listen 
to their stupid monologues about their souls, about 
wives who do not understand them, about their 
prowess with other women, and they imagine it's a 
conversation. Come to think of it, perhaps all we 
really have to do is to listen. A very plain woman 
could do it, if she listened attentively enough, and 
said ( I understand ' in a soulful voice every half- 
hour." 

Marquita listened, fascinated and repelled. 
Rose's voice made her think of a tinkling street- 
organ, soulless but with a subtle suspicion of truth 
in it that arrested while it did not satisfy the intelli- 
gence. It was not for this that Marquita had left 
the gloomy house in St. Louis. She lay tossing about 
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in the silly, little rose-draped bed that Rose had 
given her for the night, thinking in circles. The last 
sound she heard before she finally went to sleep was 
the ringing of the unanswered telephone, and it was 
the same sound to which she woke. 

Rose was already moving about, a creature of 
endless vitality and restlessness. 

14 Do get out of bed," she said. " I've made cof- 
fee, but you can't be a pampered pet here, and if you 
don't get up, you sha'n't have any; besides, I want 
you to answer that telephone. I can't imagine who 
would call me up this early in the morning, unless 
Bill has come in unexpectedly. If it is Bill, I want to 
see him, but if it's any one else, I'm not at home." 

M arquita had slipped into dressing-gown and slip- 
pers before Rose stopped speaking, and made her 
way to the telephone, more for the purpose of silenc- 
ing its insistent ring than to satisfy Rose's curi- 
osity. 

44 Mrs. Chisholm? " inquired the voice at the other 
end of the wire. Marquita hesitated a moment. 
Bill would certainly have asked for Rose. 

44 She isn't in just now.'* 

44 When will she be in?" 

44 1 don't know." 

44 Tell her Baron Brinker called." 

Marquita repeated the name in a little flurry of 
excitement and turned to the waiting Rose. 

44 Now, what do you suppose that old fox wants? " 
inquired Rose. 44 Little one, I was right; you cer- 
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tainly have made a Bit. Baron Brinker has never 
telephoned me before; therefore he does not want 
me — if he had wanted me, he would have reached 
out long ago." 

44 Why ddn't you call him up and find out what he 
wants? " suggested Marquita. 44 You know, he said 
something about helping me find work." 

This time Rose did not laugh at the idea. Her 
wide blue eyes narrowed over her coffee-cup. She 
set it down and looked at Marquita with frank ad- 
miration. 

44 You are very beautiful to look at, Marquita. 
What I can't understand is why your husband ever 
let you go. He must be a very superior man." 

44 Humphrey is a very superior — boy," laughed 
Marquita. 44 1 expected any day to see his father 
beat him for playing hookey from the office. Tell 
me some more about Baron Brinker and his gam- 
bling-house." 

In one month with Rose in New York, Marquita 
had learned more about men than she had learned in 
all the years she lived with them, not so much from 
her own observations, as from the comments of 
Rose, who had a trick of analysing every one and 
striking unerringly to the weak spots in their char- 
acters. 

44 I've told you about all I know," Rose answered. 
44 The house is in an interesting place, but it's a bit 
above my head. We all have our limitations — or at 
least, that's what I've been saying to cover my 
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disappointment. But I would like to meet some of 
the men who come to his house — men with real 
money, not the sort we've been meeting. I'm sur- 
prised that he telephoned here, for I don't think 
he likes me. He probably tried to find you at the 
Grandon and then called here. Rather impatient, 
for Baron Brinker! I thought he was a good 
waiter." 

" You think he's calling only because he's inter- 
ested in me personally? " asked Marquita. 

" I'm not sure. There's a chance that he wants 
you to do something for him, though I can't imagine 
what. In any event, whatever he wants is to his ad- 
vantage and very apt to be to your disadvantage, so 
I'd stay away from it." 

" All this is very like looking at the outside of a 
sealed envelope and wondering who the letter is 
from. Why don't you telephone and find out what 
Baron Brinker wants?" said Marquita. 

"I don't want to; I'm afraid of Baron Brinker, 
but I'm curious as well," said Rose as she went to 
the telephone. 

Her conversation there was very brief and told 
Marquita nothing. 

11 He wants me to send you to his house for dinner 
on Wednesday night," she said, looking at Marquita 
with an I-told-you-so expression in her eyes. 

" But of course I don't have to go," said Mar- 
quita. 

" Certainly not. I didn't have to telephone him, 
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but I did, and you will. There'll be other guests, 
of course. He might have had the courtesy to ask 
me too. You'll go to satisfy your curiosity if for no 
other reason. Besides, you may find that it's some- 
thing that will mean money to you. Cornelius 
Brinker is mixed up with so many different things 
that he may have some real use for you. It's worth 
investigating, if you watch your step." 

"Watch your step?" Marquita was not always 
familiar with the slang of her friend. 

44 1 mean that before you get into anything, you'd 
better tell me about it and get the advice of an older 
and wiser woman." 
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CHAPTER VII 

MARQUITA was at peace with the world 
when she left Rose Chisholm's apartment. 
She was going to look for work in earnest. 
She would read the help-wanted advertisements in 
the newspapers, and if she found nothing before 
Wednesday night, she would see this Baron Brinker 
and he would help her. Rose was not infallible, 
and Marquita believed that this man would play 
some definite part in her future. He had inspired 
her with more than casual interest when she first 
met him at tea with Rose; and he was interested in 
her. She had known that from the first. 

Marquita's ideas of work were very vague; she 
had visions of desks and typewriters and books, and 
of herself with her hair smooth and shining, wear- 
ing a neat shirt-waist. She 'didn't know exactly what 
she would do, but she would be very proud cff it, 
and Humphrey would come to New York and see 
her at work and be so surprised to find that she was 
independent and self-sufficient, and then — 

Walking just ahead of her was a man in the uni- 
form of a Canadian lieutenant. British and Cana- 
dian uniforms were not an unusual sight in New 
York, for they were sent over on all sorts of mis- 
sions, and Marquita had seen many of them, but 

x6a 
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she never saw one without a little flutter at her heart. 
They made her think of home and the ranch and 
of the men there, many of whom she knew must 
be fighting in France. Unconsciously she quick- 
ened her footsteps — just to see the uniform more 
closely. The man was walking with a slight limp 
and carried a stick. She reached his side and passed 
him. 

" Quita ! " 

She turned quickly at the sound of the old fa- 
miliar name and looked into a face at once strange 
and familiar. 

" Don't you remember your old teacher? You 
are Marquita Shay, aren't you?" 

There was just a trace of doubt in his voice, 
which with its English enunciation made his identity 
more clear to her than either his appearance or his 
words. 

" Of course I know you, Mr. Barrington — only 
for a moment — it's the uniform, I suppose, and your 
facottoo. There are so many lines in it." 

11 You used to call me Barry, but I suppose I'm 
too old or you've grown too old for that. You're 
tremendously grown up, though it's only four 
years since I left the ranch. Is Mr. Gratiot with 
you?" 

He had swung into step beside her, and she was 
walking more slowly, out of consideration for his 
lameness. 

44 John died three months ago," she answered 
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simply; and with a reticence equal to her own, he did 
not ask for any details. 

" I'm sorry. Then you're all alone? " 

For a moment she hesitated, wondering whether 
she should tell him about herself. At least, it wasn't 
necessary at just that moment. 

" Yes," she answered. " I'm living at the 
Grandon." 

" Then we can see each other again. I want to 
know all about you and how you have profited by my 
learned instruction." His bright blue eyes were 
smiling down at her with the old familiar teasing 
light in them, and Marquita could have kissed him 
there on Fifth Avenue, she was so happy to meet 
some one who of all people in the world really knew 
her. 

" You must have lots more to tell than I have," 
she answered. " You've been over there, fight- 
ing?" 

"Two years." The smile had died out of his 
eyes as he spoke. 

" Are you going back ? " She glanced down at the 
limping foot. 

" I hope so, but I'm afraid not. The leg will be 
well in a fortnight or so, but my spine is wrong. 
The surgeons did wonders, but they can't perform 
miracles. I've been over here for a month, and 
soon I'm going back to Toronto to go before the 
medical board. If I'm fit, I'll be sent back to the 
front; if not, I'll be discharged 1 



11 
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"And what then? " asked Marquita. So long as 
they talked about him, she would not have to tell 
about herself. 

" Then? I don't know. The family is eager to 
have me go back to England — they forgave all my 
youthful indiscretions when they found I was with 
the colours; but England is a stupid, little country 
for a man who's known big spaces and freedom — I 
want to go back to Alberta. Look here : you've kept 
me talking about myself, and here we are at your 
hotel. I want to talk about you. We must see each 
other again. I'm not on leave, you know — only on 
special duty over here until I'm fit for the line again. 
Going to Washington tonight, but I'll be back Sun- 
day morning. May I see you then? I'll telephone 
as soon as I get in." 

Marquita hesitated again. If Cecil Barrington 
asked for Miss Shay, he would find no one of that 
name at the hotel, and she would not see him again. 
That would be simple, but she wanted to see him. 
She really wanted to tell him all about herself, but 
not now. There was, however, no other choice. 
Either she must tell nothing and not see him again, 
or tell everything. 

44 You'll have to ask for Mrs. Wells," she said : 
" I've been married." 

44 Good Lord ! How old are you ? " 

His face expressed dismay, disappointment, 
amusement and pity in quick succession. He had 
looked at her that way hundreds of times when she 
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had failed in her lessons, and Marquita wanted to 
make excuses or hang her head and listen to a scold- 
ing. Then she remembered that she was a woman 
now and must maintain a certain dignity and reserve. 

u I'm almost eighteen ; it happened six months 
ago, before John died. I eloped." 

14 And where is Mr. Wells? " 

44 In St. Louis; I left him there." 

41 Some bounder who wasn't good to you ! " In- 
stinctively he laid his hand on her shoulder in a pro- 
tecting gesture. 

44 He was too ! It wasn't that." 

Instantly the hand was removed, and Lieutenant 
Barrington threw back his head and laughed. Mar- 
quita's sense of fairness had made her come to Hum- 
phrey's defence, but she did not want to be laughed 
at or to have Barrington think that she had left her 
husband for a whim. 

44 Don't laugh at me," she protested. 44 A man 
can be quite impossible as a husband and still not 
beat his wife, or be what is called cruel. And Hum- 
phrey isn't a bounder. He's one of the best men in 
the world, but we — " 

44 Don't try to tell me now. I'll see you Sunday, 
and then you can tell me all about it. You need a 
lot of advice in spite of your grown-up airs. I left 
you a bread-and-butter miss of fourteen, and find 
you a New York divorcee ! " 

44 Not that ! Humphrey and I aren't divorced — 
yet" 
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" Perhaps, then, we can effect a reconciliation." 

Marquita shook her head without speaking. 

u I always feared you'd become a thorn in the 
flesh of men. You're too awfully pretty to make 
any man quite comfortable. But I must run along. 
Sunday!" 

" Fll expect you." 

He turned away, leaving Marquita both happy 
and miserable. There was no one whom it would 
have given her greater pleasure to meet, but of all 
people, he was the one man she wanted to approve 
of her. She remembered their years of close asso- 
ciation at the ranch — when her bright days had been 
the ones on which she had done her lessons well and 
had won his approval, and her dark ones had been 
when she had failed and he had scolded her with 
gentle raillery and had pretended to be hurt and 
angry to such purpose that she had half believed 
him. 

Meeting him made her more than ever deter- 
mined to find work. If she could work and be inde- 
pendent, she felt that she would be justifying her 
action in leaving Humphrey. She thought too of 
Baron Brinker, but now she was half decided not to 
go and see him. She must find something else — 
something that had no connection with Rose Chis- 
holm and her associates. This was Tuesday and 
she spent the day in her room reading help-wanted 
advertisements and thinking of Cecil Barrington. 
When he left the ranch she had been fourteen and 
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he had been a man, infinitely older, so she thought. 
Now she knew that he could not have been over 
thirty years old, and in the four years that had 
passed, she had grown up to him. She had always 
resented the things she heard the men say about him 
— that he was a gentleman's son in disgrace, a re- 
mittance-man; now her old childish faith was justi- 
fied. ' He had been among the first to answer the call 
to the colours ; he had been wounded, and now he 
was in the States on a special mission. He was 
trusted and had been reinstated in the favour of his 
family. She was tremendously glad for him. She 
admired him more than ever; but more than any- 
thing she wanted him to admire her too. He was 
everything that a man should be. She liked his blue 
eyes and his reddish hair and the funny, little mous- 
tache he'd grown since she saw him last, and most 
of all the deep lines in his face ; it was a man's face. 
Humphrey's face was so smooth — so unwritten on. 

Rose telephoned late in the afternoon, but Mar- 
quita refused to see her that day or Wednesday; and 
to her questioning about Baron Brinker, Marquita 
answered truthfully enough: "I don't know; I 
haven't decided." 

Marquita had really not intended to go to Baron 
Brinker's, but Wednesday evening found her walk- 
ing up the steps of a respectable-looking stone house 
on Sixty-first Street. A careful perusal of the want- 
advertisements had driven her to it. 

What, for example, was a " cutter," a " fitter," 
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a " mangle-girl " ? She knew what a stenographer 
and a bookkeeper were, and probably these strange- 
sounding things were as much beyond her reach as 
stenography and bookkeeping. Baron Brinker had 
said that he might help her; and despite Rose Chis- 
holm's warnings, Marquita hoped that he would be 
of service. At least, it would do no harm to try. 

A man in livery opened the door; a maid took 
away her cloak; and in another moment she was 
being announced at the door of a big room in which 
a number of people were seated. She thought her 
entrance into the house was like shoving a penny into 
a slot-machine, after which the mechanism moves it 
about and finally deposits it somewhere. She won- 
dered where she would be deposited. 

Baron Brinker had risen to meet her. In eve- 
ning dress he looked even more distinguished than 
when she had seen him before. 

" I am glad that you have come early," he said. 
" You will go early, too. I don't want any of these 
people to know that you are my personal guest. No 
one is introduced here, though most of the people 
know each other; and no one answers questions, 
though there have been a few persons stupid enough 
to ask them." He was smiling as he talked, evi- 
dently with the idea of putting her at ease, but his 
tone was serious. 

Marquita could see now that there were twenty 
people present, talking in groups of three or four. 
The room was so large that no group interfered with 
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the others, and there seemed to be no effort to bring 
people together. She saw that the walls were cov- 
ered with Chinese rugs and embroideries, and that 
ugly Chinese idols leered and grimaced from every 
corner. She walked across the room with Baron 
Brinker ; and as usual when she crossed a room, peo- 
ple turned involuntarily to look at her. Just then 
another guest was announced, and with a word of 
apology the Baron left her alone in the middle of the 
big room. Strangely enough, she did not feel self- 
conscious or embarrassed; it was all too unreal; she 
was walking through a dream. 

Across from Marquita a man was seated alone. 
He smiled welcomingly as her eyes rested on his for 
a moment, and her heart gave a sudden leap into her 
throat as she recognized Paul Killean, the man with 
whom she had danced on the occasion of a visit to 
a cabaret with Humphrey and his friends the Lini- 
hans. She had not expected to see any one she 
knew. 

" I don't believe I've seen you here before," he 
said. 

44 You aren't always here, you know," she an- 
swered, remembering the Baron's instructions. 

" That's true." His pale face sobered. " I can't 
always afford to be here, but that isn't for publica- 
tion. If the Baron knew, he wouldn't have me here 
at all." 

A question rose to Marquita's lips, but she did not 
ask it. She noticed that he had not yet used her 
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name, and she did not speak his. It was as if they 
were meeting for the first time. 

" Are you going to play tonight? " he asked. 

" I don't know." 

" That means you will — and you'll be lucky." 

44 Why?" 

44 You've evidently been playing in luck." He 
looked Marquita up and down from shining hair 
to silver slippers, — 44 And it always lasts a while." 

44 Does Mrs. Linihan come here?" She knew at 
once that she had made a mistake. 

Paul Killean threw out his hands in an amazed 
gesture. 44 Say, this must be your first time. Who 
brought you here, anyway? " 

They were both talking in low tones so that they 
could not be heard unless some one were standing 
very near, and there was no one for some distance 
around them. Having made one mistake Marquita 
was determined to make no more. The atmosphere 
of the place had enveloped her so that she felt as if 
she were beginning some mysterious intrigue. 

44 A man — a friend of mine and a friend of the 
Baron's — asked him to invite me." 

44 And your husband?" 

Marquita was beginning to enjoy her role. She 
answered with a smile and a shrug of her shoulders. 

44 Lost!" said Mr. Killean. <4 That's good. 
This really is your first time and you've never met 
the Baron before ? " 

She nodded. 
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11 And your friend — is he here ? You came alone." 

" My friend is not in town tonight — he thought 
this would amuse me." 

" There's a deep window-seat over here. Come 
and sit there with me for a moment. I want to 
talk to you." 

She followed him, wondering while he pushed 
aside the heavy hangings at one of the near-by win- 
dows, disclosing a deep embrasure. They were 
seated before he spoke again. No one in the room 
seemed to be observing them. 

" This is all confidential, of course, and if you 
don't like what I say, you'll just forget it." 

Marquita nodded. 

" This place is run on the level — so much on the 
level that no one but Baron Brinker makes any 
money." 

Marquita looking around the big room observed 
that Baron Brinker had disappeared. She had not 
seen him leave the room, but he was no longer 
visible. 

" But there's a lot of money that could be made 
here," continued Killean, " by a clever man who 
had some one to help him. I've never tried any- 
thing alone — the Baron is too keen; but with some 
one to help me, some woman so young and beau- 
tiful that no one would suspect her, I could get 
away with anything. I'm telling you this much so 
you'll know I'm going to be honest with you. We 
mustn't be seen talking any longer; for if we're to 
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work together, it's better to pretend that we're 
strangers. If you'll meet me tomorrow for lunch, 
I can tell you all about it — any place you say." 

" I'm sorry — I can't help you," said Marquita. If 
it had not all seemed so much like a story, so utterly 
unreal, she would have been angry. 

" Then you're luckier than I thought — you don't 
need money? " 

" Not as badly as that," she answered. 

" Then you're afraid ! But you'd be in no dan- 
ger; I've got the system all worked out, but I can't 
do it alone." 

" You don't understand. I am not interested in 
your plan — first because I'm not interested in any- 
thing dishonest, and in addition I do not expect to be 
here again. It was just a lark — an adventure, this 
visit. I don't know anything about gambling, and 
if I did, I wouldn't cheat my host." 

She rose and would have left him, but he held out 
a detaining hand. 

" And now I suppose you're going to run and 
tell the Baron." 

" Certainly not. Do you think every one is as 
contemptible as yourself?" His pale, frightened 
face angered her more than his proposal, and she 
left him reassured as to his own safety, but stung 
by her contempt. 

Dinner had been announced, and Marquita hur- 
riedly followed the rest of the company, who were 
trailing up a wide staircase and into a dining-room 
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as large as the drawing-room. Marquita, whose 
nerves were strung taut with excitement, started 
twice in her course up the stairs when she saw the 
open jaws of a green bronze dragon and the in- 
scrutably ugly face of a Chinese joss leering at her 
from sconces in the wall. 

The dining-room was black with heavy carved 
Italian Renaissance furniture; yet brilliant lights re- 
lieved it of sombreness. It was a house built and 
furnished for the night; in daytime the rooms must 
be dark, gloomy caverns. Baron Brinker seated him- 
self at the head of the table, and Marquita found 
herself at his left hand, with a large, dark man of 
uncertain age at her other side. The others ar- 
ranged themselves without apparent thought or 
design. There were some empty places at the table, 
and later more people came into the room and filled 
these places without greetings to any one except 
Baron Brinker. Every person who came spoke to 
him with apparent respect. 

The people were all eating at the same table, but 
they could not be said to be eating together, for 
some of them ate much more rapidly than the others, 
indulging in very little conversation. When these per- 
sons had finished a course, the next was immediately 
placed before them, with the result that before Mar- 
quita's dinner was half completed, a number of the 
original party had left the table without ceremony 
and drifted out, whether to leave the house or to 
go to the gambling-rooms she did not know. She 
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was surprised that no one at the table talked about 
gambling. The conversation was general, and 
ranged from the war, through local politics 
and the stage, to the latest fashions in women's 
clothes. 

Marquita herself did not talk at all except to an- 
swer in monosyllables when some one addressed her. 
Across from her Paul Killean was seated, but she 
avoided his eyes. Baron Brinker talked little, but 
the guests constantly referred questions to him and 
listened attentively to his brief replies. 

Marquita was amazed at the interest these people 
seemed to have in everything and everybody in the 
world. The birth of an heir to the throne of Turkey 
seemed to possess for them the same interest as the 
election of a new President for the United States, 
and they criticized the cast of a new Broadway pro- 
duction and the reorganization of the British Parlia- 
ment with the same sureness and familiarity. The 
sensation of dreaming would not leave Marquita. 
Baron Brinker must be very rich to keep up this 
house and entertain so lavishly, she thought, and 
these people must be very superior — the great ones 
of the earth. Every word they spoke seemed to 
scintillate with wit and intelligence. They drank a 
great deal of wine, and as the dinner progressed, 
they became very gay, and Marquita found herself 
drawn into the conversation, saying all sorts of things 
about subjects of which she knew nothing. No one 
seemed a bit curious about her. They accepted her 
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as one of themselves. They addressed one of the 
women as " Countess " — a fair-haired, delicate-fea- 
tured person in blue ; but later conversation revealed 
that the Countess was an interpretive dancer. 
Marquita recalled having seen her at the Plaza 
Hotel. 

Suddenly, quite without ceremony, Baron Brinker 
rose from his place at the table. 

" The usual games are in progress on the third 
floor," he announced. There was about him then 
just a trace of the manner of the announcer at a 
circus, a suggestion of pose that for the moment took 
him out of his role of genial host. Marquita felt 
it, but apparently it was not observed by the rest of 
the company. They listened and resumed their chat- 
ter. As he turned away from the table, he bent a 
glance on Marquita which she interpreted as a com- 
mand to follow him, which she did as soon as he had 
passed through the door. 

" Roulette ? " questioned the large, dark man at 
her left as she was leaving. He had tried to be very 
gallant all during dinner. 

" Perhaps," she answered. She was convinced 
that Baron Brinker wanted her to play some game, 
but she had no idea what it would be. 

He was waiting for her in the hall outside. 

"Are you still looking for work?" he asked, 
smiling. 

" I still want work. I haven't looked very much." 

11 Your difficulty is that you wouldn't fit any ordi- 
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nary position. I have a position which I think you 
could fill very well if you are really interested." 

" Oh, I am. I want to find work more than any- 
thing in the world." 

" Then come here tomorrow around four o'clock 
and I'll tell you something interesting. It would 
be advisable not to say anything about it to your 
friend Mrs. Chisholm or to any one else. Now 
you can come with me and look over my little es- 
tablishment — but don't play, and don't remain more 
than an hour." 

He was making his way up the stairs as he talked. 
At the top he knocked twice at a heavy bronze door, 
which was immediately opened by a Chinaman in 
European attire. 

The third floor had evidently been opened up into 
one vast apartment. It was also black except for the 
silver and gold Chinese embroideries with which the 
walls were hung, and which curtained the windows 
so heavily that not one ray of light could penetrate 
into the street. 

Most of the people whom Marquita had seen be- 
low were gathered around a huge roulette-wheel 
which occupied the centre of the room, presided 
over by a Chinaman of such amazing ugliness that 
for a brief moment Marquita thought he was one of 
the statues. 

Scattered about the room were many small tables 
at which a few other people were playing games with 
cards. She could see money in varying sums stacked 
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on the tables, and every one seemed to be very much 
in earnest about the games. There was almost no 
conversation, and the silence was the more noticeable 
because these were the same persons who had been 
talking and laughing so gaily in the room below. 
When they were inside the door, Baron Brinker 
gave her no further attention but moved about 
among the tables, now and then saying something in 
low tones to the players. 

Marquita's curiosity conquered all consciousness 
of self as she walked the length of the room, watch- 
ing the games and the intent faces of the players. 
Several times she was invited by a smile or gesture 
to join some game just starting, but she refused as 
silently, and passed on. The gambling itself had 
no fascination for her, just as it did not impress her 
as being wrong — or perhaps because she did not con- 
sider it wrong. She had watched men play for 
money since she was five years old. That these peo- 
ple were playing for large sums did not impress her. 
What did fascinate her was the picture — the black 
room, the ugly Chinaman at the roulette-wheel, the 
absorbed faces of the players, the soft, bright colours 
of the women's gowns. She could have remained 
watching it for hours, but she knew that as an on- 
looker she was more conspicuous than as a player, 
and Baron Brinker had told her not to play. In 
addition, site was conscious that Killean, bending 
over the roulette-wheel, apparently absorbed, was in 
reality watching her every movement. She feared 
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that Baron Brinker would see too, and suspect that 
they had met before. He might ask questions, and 
she had promised not to betray Killean. She wished 
now that she had not promised. Perhaps the Baron 
should be warned. 

These thoughts precipitated her departure even 
before her hour had passed. The big bronze door 
opened silently before her, and she slipped out un- 
noticed and down to the outer door. A cab was 
waiting, apparently by design, for the driver hailed 
her. 

"The Grandon, Miss?" 

In another moment she was inside, on her way to 
her hotel, too bewildered by all that had passed to 
think or analyse. She felt that she was at the be- 
ginning of an interesting career. She was flattered 
that she had been chosen for the especial attention of 
this great man, who seemed to hold the keys of New 
York in his hands. 



* 



CHAPTER VIII 

THAT all these things should have happened 
to Marquita just before the letter came from 
Humphrey's mother, seemed providential. 
She contrasted the house on Sixty-first Street with 
the gloomy abode of the Wells family in St. Louis, 
and laughed to think how far beyond them she had 
travelled. Yet the letter made her feel uncomfort- 
able. She pictured the strange little old woman, liv- 
ing within her four walls, to which only the faintest 
echoes of the world could penetrate. The withered 
face looked out of its wrappings with the mute ap- 
peal that had been there the day Marquita did not 
kiss her. The very coldness and lack of surrender 
in the letter itself was pathetic. The crabbed, faint 
scrawl of the pen was an unconscious appeal for 
pity. 

Dear Martha: Our Lord forgave the fallen 
woman, and I have attained that state of grace in 
which I can follow his example. 

You have sown ^dissension in our house — the wife 
divided against the husband, and the father against 
the son; but if you will return in a truly repentant 
spirit, we are ready to forgive. 

If your heart does not prompt you, perhaps your 
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conscience will lead you back when you know that you 
have caused Humphrey and his father to quarrel for 
the first time. I will not plead my own distress. I 
write for your own good, rather than for selfish 
motives. You are very young to be alone in the 
wicked city of Babylon. You have doubtless for- 
gotten all that I said to you while you were here. 
Please read the Ninety-first Psalm for me. It will 
help you. Rebecca Weils. 

Certainly the letter was not a cheerful one. Mar- 
quita resented being called a fallen woman. Despite 
her pity for Humphrey's mother, she exulted in the 
thought that he and his father had quarrelled. That 
was only an added reason why she should not go 
back. If they had quarrelled, perhaps Humphrey 
would come to her and they would start over again 
— alone. That is, they would have done that if she 
hadn't met Baron Brinker. Now she was not sure. 
Life was just beginning for her, and she questioned 
if she would want to give up her freedom and her 
chance to live. Even apart from his family, Hum- 
phrey was narrow, conventional. Besides, if he and 
his father had really quarrelled to the breaking- 
point, his mother would not ask hwto return. It 
was probably a family squabble. 

She reread the fanatic letter with its Biblical refer- 
ences. Marquita knew very little about the Bible. 
There was one in her room, and she picked it up now 
and glanced through the unread pages. The book 
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opened at the Psalms, and because her thoughts were 
busy with other things, and the rhythm and poetry 
of the phrases was soothing to her mind, she read 
on to the Ninety-first Psalm : 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High, shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress : my God ; in Him will I trust. 

Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler and from the noisome pestilence. 

She stopped reading, disquieted. This was what 
Humphrey's mother meant in her letter. If Mar- 
quita had been in fear of anything, the words would 
have brought peace and confidence — for however 
little of religion or church there is in the life of any 
individual, there are few people who do not feel 
that they have a secret understanding with their god, 
even though many of them, like Marquita, have 
never stopped to consider whether that god is Christ 
or Mahommed, Pan or Baldur. Because Marquita 
was not in fear of anything, the words brought her 
a disturbing fear of fear — a sense of unknown 
danger. 

Her glance rested on Humphrey's photograph on 
the hotel dressing-table. The clear eyes looked out 
of the strong, firm face in striking contrast to the 
faces of the men she had been meeting. She re- 
membered him as he had been that day they crossed 
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the Mississippi on their great adventure. She had 
been thinking of the adventure then, but now she 
remembered Humphrey — all his little tendernesses 
of word and look, the feeling of protection and 
security he had spread about her. The excitement 
of the night before had left her just a little tired.- 
There was no weariness in Humphrey's face. If 
she could see him now, not with the hard, cold look 
that she had last seen on his face, but just as she 
had known him first, she would have crept into his 
arms and been content. 

She shrugged her shoulders. It was too late for 
that now. Looking at Humphrey's photograph, 
with its clear, honest eyes and firm, clean mouth, 
she felt a sudden resentment against him. It was 
all his fault. He had allowed her to become soiled 
by common people and vulgar amusements. If he 
loved her, he should have protected her against 
these things. She reread Mrs. Wells' letter — this 
time with less pity and more anger. 

Of course Rose Chisholm telephoned to find out 
what had happened the night before. 

" What did Baron Brinker want? " she asked. 

Marquita was again glad that she could truth- 
fully answer that as yet she did not know. 

" It's a plain case of infatuation," said Rose. 
" The old fellow has fallen hard for you, and you 
want to make the most of it. He's got money; so be 
sure you get your share. And remember what I 
said : the more you give, the less you get with men. 
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Wish I could run down and talk to you, but Bill's 
coming home today, so I can't; but we must get to- 
gether soon. I so want you to meet my Bill." 

Marquita was troubled by what Rose said, but 
she analysed Baron Brinker's manner and could find 
nothing in it to indicate that he had a sentimental 
interest in her. She rightly surmised that she would 
not see much of Rose for some time and would thus 
avoid answering embarrassing questions for a while 
at least. Her heart was high with hope as she went 
up the steps of the house on Sixty-first Street that 
afternoon. 

Baron Brinker himself met her at the door. He 
was clad in a long dressing-gown of black and gold, 
but his face was freshly shaved and his moustache 
and beard carefully clipped so that he looked 
groomed and did not give the impression of having 
just risen. He took her hand without speaking and 
led her into the great drawing-room where his guests 
had assembled the night before. The room was al- 
most in darkness, though it was only four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and Baron Brinker turned on some 
lights as he entered. 

" Sit down here, and we will have tea and talk," 
he said graciously. As he spoke, one of the liveried 
servants entered with a tea-tray which he placed on 
a low table between them. 

"Why don't you have Chinamen all over the 
house, Baron Brinker?" asked Marquita. "They 
seem so much more in the picture." 
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"I have Chinamen above because I trust them; 
the others do not count. I lived in China once and 
learned much. The Chinese know much more than 
wc do, because they have lived longer. They are 
old and quiet, subtle and keen; and they never be- 
tray, for the bribes of the Occident do not tempt 
them. I myself have much of the Chinese tempera- 
ment, in that I care more for wisdom and power 
than for money. But money is sure to come — it 
follows as a by-product. I care little for it, but it is 
necessary. Will you pour?" 

Marquita had been so intent on his face, with its 
cunning green eyes, that she had forgotten the tea. 
Now she poured it, wondering meanwhile when he 
would approach the object of her visit. 

" I need a secretary," he said, looking at her 
keenly, " and I believe that you are the one woman 
in the world who can fill the post." 

" But, Baron, I don't understand stenography or 
any of those things." 

" I said a secretary, not a stenographer. I have 
no use for a stenographer, for I never write letters. 
I said a secretary for want of a better word. What 
I really want is a name and a hand to sign it." 

Marquita looked her bewilderment. 

" You have seen my place here. It is for fools — 
people who have seen everything and done every- 
thing, who want to flatter their own vanity by doing 
something that other people cannot do. There are 
less than fifty names on my list. If I put on more, 
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they would stop coming. I am a good showman. 
This house, everything in it, is to feed their vanity. 
Even my title is a sop to their childish sense of 
drama. And they love to come because they are 
doing something that is against the law. Every 
man and woman is an instinctive law-breaker, and 
my patrons are the worst sort, the kind of people 
who love to think that their position is such that 
they can break laws with impunity. 

" Of course, it costs money to maintain such a 
house ; but they pay — not alone for the play, but for 
their entertainment. The guests are never counted, 
and they do not register; but the first of each month 
each one of them sends me a check of fifty dollars 
for every time he has dined here. The dinner does 
not cost ten dollars, but they pay for the stage set, 
the mystery, the intrigue. So you see I do very well. 
But I am tired of the whole thing; I have in mind 
large affairs — large affairs." Baron Brinker's voice 
sank to a mysterious whisper, and he leaned close to 
her over the teacups. 

" I want some one whom I can trust absolutely," 
he went on. " Some one whose name I can use at 
a bank and with brokers, so that my name will not 
appear at all in certain transactions. I have gone 
through bankruptcy twice in New York. I am well 
known in certain circles, and I am trusted because 
people do not think that I am interested in financial 
gain for myself. There are many reasons why my 
name should not appear. 
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" You will have my entire fortune in your con- 
trol. When you came last night, I hadn't decided 
to do this. I wanted to meet you, for yourself — in a 
friendly way, you understand,' 9 he added quickly. 
" You interested me, and I thought I might be able 
to help you. Then I discovered that you are the 
person for whom I have been looking. I overheard 
your conversation with young Killean; he couldn't 
have succeeded in his plans even if you had con- 
sented, but you didn't know that; and you didn't 
know that I was listening — that was what decided 
me. 

" He'll think I told you," interrupted Marquita. 

" No, he won't. He'll never know that I know. 
He's harmless, especially as I'm on my guard, but 
you must pay particular attention to not letting him 
suspect that we have any interest in each other. A 
few nights of heavy losing will drive him out, and I 
can arrange that." 

1 Marquita sighed with relief, but she began to re- 
gard Baron Brinker with the awed fear that she 
had seen in Rose Chisholm's attitude toward him. 

" Where did you meet Killean? Do you see him 
often?" he asked then. 

" Last night was the second time. I met him first 
with — with my husband. You knew?" 

" Yes, I knew that; but I'm not interested in your 
past. It's your future that counts. Here's my plan : 
First, I will have a sum of money placed to your 
credit at a bank. Of course, you understand, that 
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the money is not yours. We are simply using your 
name. Then you will open an account with a broker. 
A broker in one of the big hotels will do — a logical 
place for a woman's account. You will buy when 
I tell you to buy, and sell when I tell you to sell, and 
no one will know that I am interested in the market." 
" But I don't know anything about stocks." 
" You don't need to know anything; that's one of 
the many reasons I am choosing you. All you have 
to do is to come when I sepd for you, sell when I 
tell you to sell, buy when I tell you to buy, sign your 
name when I tell you to sign it. You may not have 
to work six hours a week. And I will pay you well, 
though not in salary. A small salary — say one hun- 
dred dollars a month; but in addition to that I will 
let you in on things. When I know that a certain 
stock is good, you shall have some shares in it for 
yourself. In a year you will be a rich woman, and 
I will be — perhaps a king in China and rich beyond 
dreams. Will you do it ? " 

At the time Marquita did not understand that this 
man was literally putting a fortune in her hands 
and trusting her not to run away with it overnight. 
His green eyes held her fascinated. She saw his 
white hand trembling over his teacup and noticed 
that he wore his nails long and pointed like a China- 
man's. One faint glimmer of distrust did cross her 
brain. 

11 I'll do it if— if there's nothing—" 

" Nothing illegal about it," finished Baron 
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Brinker. " Trust me for that. I know the law — 
how to keep it and how to dodge it You must 
trust me as I trust you." 

" It doesn't seem much work for one hundred dol- 
lars a month," said Marquita, smiling. 

" I am paying you for loyalty, not for work," 
said the Baron. " And now I have other affairs. I 
will send for you tomorrow." 

Thus dismissed, Marquita went out into the day- 
light like one waking from dreams and walked down 
Fifth Avenue toward her hotel. She walked rapidly, 
planning the letter she would write to Humphrey 
to tell him that his allowance was no longer neces- 
sary. New York must be full of opportunities like 
this, she thought, for clever women. Training 
wasn't so essential, after all. Of course it would be 
awkward not to be able to explain to Humphrey 
just what she was doing, and to answer the questions 
of Rose; but Rose need not know that she had given 
up her allowance from Humphrey. Marquita would 
only count on her salary, at first. That meant that 
she must follow her plan of finding a cheaper place 
to live; but after Baron Brinker's plans began to 
materialize, she would have ever so much money. 
She entered her hotel — and came face to face with 
Humphrey. 



CHAPTER IX 

MARQUITA was not prepared to meet Hum- 
phrey. She had thought of writing to him, 
not of talking, and she was startled by the 
encounter and more excited than she cared to admit. 
She stopped suddenly, her hand fluttering up to her 
throat in a little gesture of surprise. Even then 
she saw that there was something different about 
him, a sureness in his bearing, an added firmness 
around his mouth. He was better looking than even 
Cecil Barrington. 

u Come, we are still friends, aren't we ? " said 
Humphrey with his old engaging smile, holding out 
his hand to her. 

" It isn't that; I'm just surprised. I didn't know 
you were in town." 

" I haven't been here long — two hours, I think, 
most of which has been spent here waiting for you." 

" I'm flattered." She was struggling to regain 
her poise. 

11 There are some things I want to talk over with 
you, Marquita — " He looked helplessly around 
the hotel. " But we can't talk here. Suppose you 
have dinner with me." 

" But it's too early for dinner now," protested 
Marquita. 

190 
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" It's almost six o'clock, and the fewer people 
there are where we eat, the better I shall like it. 
Besides, we won't eat here. It's too noisy and too 
expensive." 

"I'm tired of this place myself; I'm going to 
move soon." 

Humphrey smiled, half teasing, half tender. 

" You'll have to move, you poor child," he said. 
" Your allowance won't keep you here, and you must 
have spent all the money you had when you came." 

" That doesn't signify anything; I can work and 
earn more money." 

The smile left Humphrey's face. " I hate this 
place; let's go now." 

Instead of taking a cab as Marquita expected, 
Humphrey hurried across to Fifth Avenue. 

"Let's walk; it's a wonderful day, and I can 
talk better when I'm moving." 

Marquita assented; she rather liked walking, and 
the March day was cold enough to make exercise 
welcome. 

For several blocks Humphrey did not say a word, 
striding along with bent head and eyes that seemed 
to see nothing, but which Marquita knew were 
watching her constantly. 

" I got a letter from your mother," she re- 
marked. 

" Mother said she was going to write. I asked 
her not to, but you know — What did she say? " 

" That you and your father had quarrelled and 
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that I was responsible and that if I would repent 
and come home, all would be forgiven. There were 
a lot of Bible quotations about fallen women and 
the Ninety-first Psalm and things like that. It was 
a cheerful letter." 

She touched his arm. u I didn't mean to be hor- 
rid, Humphrey; but it was a horrid letter, and I'm 
sorry I made you and your father quarrel." 

" We didn't quarrel about you. Mother must have 
written before the real break came. We quarrelled 
about other things — business, mostly. Dad's been 
concentrating on this German wheat thing, and I 
can't make him see that it's wrong, from a selfish 
standpoint if from no other. Since the sinking of 
the Lusitania almost a year ago, there's been no 
doubt on which side the American sympathies are 
placed. We're technically neutral still, but actually 
we're all pro-Ally; and sooner or later we'll be in 
the thing ourselves. Then Dad's clever schemes will 
go on the rocks. I told him all that, and he called 
me a fool. He said there was no chance of America's 
entering the war, and that even if it did, he could 
simply change his market. That is true in a way, 
but Dad is putting every resource he possesses into 
this scheme, and I'm afraid he's going into debt to 
swing big contracts. He and his associates have even 
invested in some ships of their own; and though their 
cargo is meant for Germany, there's no way of indi- 
cating such a thing to a German submarine. They've 
already lost one ship that way. And most of the 
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men with Dad are Germans. If America does go 
into the war, Dad is in dangerous company." 

Humphrey had been talking to Marquita as if she 
were a man, and she felt triumphant about it. It 
was another evidence of her independence. Hum- 
phrey had never talked to her that way before. 
They had reached the doorway of a little basement 
restaurant, a French table-d'hote — such a place as 
Marquita had never entered. It was so early that 
there were very few people dining, and they found 
a tiny table in one corner. Marquita hardly noticed 
the coarse linen, the heavy glass and the imitation 
silver. There was no orchestra, and obviously no 
cabaret. They were strangely quiet and alone. 

" Tell me the rest," she said when they were 
seated. 

" There's no more to tell, except that I've left 
home. I couldn't stay after some of the things Dad 
said — not about you, though there was that too. So 
you need not feel responsible; it would have hap- 
pened sooner or later, anyhow." 

"What are you going to do?" asked Marquita. 

Here was Humphrey's opportunity to say that he 
wanted to live here in New York, and that Marquita 
must come back to him. Nothing less than a demand 
would bring her back. If he did demand, she would 
demur just a little — then surrender. It would be 
hard to give up her wonderful prospects with Baron 
Brinker, but Humphrey would appreciate her all the 
more for the sacrifice that she was making. 
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" I'm going to do what I've always wanted to do. 
You know I never did like business. I specialized in 
chemistry and mineralogy at college, and I've got a 
position in a munition factory in Hartford. It's not 
much from a salary standpoint, and nothing thrilling 
about the work either, just now. I'm only testing 
steel for airplanes, but it gives me an opportunity 
to develop some ideas that I have that may prove 
very useful later on. I get two hundred dollars 
a month. As a matter of fact, Marquita, I'm just 
an ordinary workman. I wear overalls part of the 
time. What do you think of that small person ? " 

" You must look splendid in overalls." Her tone 
was flat and colourless. Humphrey had not said a 
word about wanting her back. 

" I've got a position myself," she continued in a 
different tone. " And I won't need your allowance 
any more, Humphrey. It was generous of you to 
want to take care of me, but now I can take care of 
myself, and you and I can always be good friends. 
Now that you're so near, you can come and — and 
have dinner with me sometimes." 

" What are you going to do? Go on the stage? " 

Marquita's clear laughter answered him. She had 
caught the swift jealousy that had for the moment 
broken through his assumed indifference and it made 
her happy. 

" No, not the stage. I am to be a very private 
and personal secretary." 

"For whom?" 
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In her triumph Marquita had forgotten that her 
work was to be a secret. 

" I can't tell that — it's a secret; but it's all right. 
The whole thing is very businesslike and — " 

" It must be very personal and private if you 
can't tell who it is you're working for. You'd bet- 
ter tell me and let me look this thing over. It doesn't 
sound right to me." 

" Of course not; nothing I do sounds right to you. 
You always were suspicious of everything about me." 

" I didn't come here to quarrel with you. If you 
don't want to tell me what you are doing, I have 
no way of compelling your confidence. Whatever 
happens, I want to continue your allowance. When 
you married me, you forfeited your inheritance. 
God alone knows why you did it." 

" I did it to escape going to school," said Mar- 
quita. She flung the truth at him maliciously. If 
he was too stupid to know that her feeling for him 
had changed since the day of their rash elopement, 
she would not tell him. His voice was a shade colder 
as he said: 

" It is only right that I should try to recom- 
pense you as much as possible for that. My wants 
are simple, and I can easily live on one hundred a 
month and send you the other. If your mysterious 
secretaryship doesn't prove all right, you can live on 
one hundred yourself if you will be sensible and leave 
that ghastly hotel. It's no place for a woman alone." 

" I've changed my mind about the hotel. I think 
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I'll continue to live there, for some time at least" 

Their interview, which had begun in such a 
friendly manner, had hurried on to the precipice of a 
quarrel, and now Humphrey sat silent and sulking, 
while Marquita watched him with a heavy heart. 
She would prefer an outright quarrel to this sullen 
silence. She tried to lead him back to talk. 

" It's all nonsense for you to send me money, 
Humphrey. I don't need it, really. It isn't that I 
don't appreciate your attitude but I'd rather be 
quite independent. If I need anything, I'll let you 
know." 

" I'll send you a check each month, and you can 
use it or not as you choose. I'm still legally respon- 
sible for you, you know — unless you want to change 
that too." 

"What do you mean?" 

" You can get a divorce. It's difficult here, but in 
St. Louis easy enough." 

Marquita's hurt, frightened eyes answered him, 
and his voice trailed off indistinctly on the last 
words. 

" Do you want that, Humphrey? If you do, if 
there's some other woman — You can be quite hon- 
est with me, you know." 

" Certainly not. I don't fall in love with a dif- 
ferent woman every six months like a college boy. 
I was thinking of you. I don't want a divorce. I've 
done enough to hurt Mother as it is, without that. 
She considers divorce one of the seven deadly sins." 
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" I've been thinking of her," said Marquita. 
" What will she do now that you have gone ? " 

" I don't know. All I know is that I had to go. 
I couldn't live that way any longer. There is a 
limit to the length of time a man can live as a sort of 
upper servant to his father. There is always a 
turning-point at which he either becomes his own 
master or sacrifices his soul. The hard part is that 
Mother doesn't understand. She thinks I'm an un- 
grateful son. She believes Father is always right — 
that God prospers him in his business; and one can't 
explain to one's mother that one's father is a crook — 
not very well, can one? " 

" No, one can hardly do that," said Marquita, 
smiling. She was thinking of the day Humphrey's 
mother told her that she had been afraid that Hum- 
phrey would become too much like his father, 
but she knew that Mrs. Wells' words on that 
occasion had not been intended for Humphrey's 
ears. 

They rode back uptown on top of a bus. The 
cool spring wind bathed their cheeks and brought to 
Marquita a memory of the autumn wind that had 
seemed so full of promise for her that day in Al- 
berta when she had first met Humphrey. They 
were not talking at all now, and the silence seemed 
to bring with it a sort of unspoken reconciliation. 
Humphrey's hand was near Marquita's. She could 
have moved her fingers ever so little and touched 
him, clasped his hand. She felt an impulse to do 
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this, but she could not be sure that his hand would 
answer hers. 

Humphrey went into the hotel with her. 

" You — you'll come again, won't you, Hum- 
phrey?" she asked. 

He looked at her half questioningly, half eagerly. 
She thought if they had been in some less public 
place, he would have turned back and questioned her, 
but he glanced round helplessly, nodded assent and 
went out 



CHAPTER X 

MARQUITA'S meeting with Humphrey had 
been far from satisfactory. They had 
come to a sort of friendship, and at parting 
they had both been very near a confession of mutual 
need; but his doubts and her pride had held them 
apart, and Marquita felt that they would go on like 
this indefinitely, drifting farther apart at every 
meeting. She was angry at him for not asking her to 
join him in his new life. Surely he knew that she 
had left him only because of his parents, and now 
this obstacle was removed, there was no logical rea- 
son why they should not he together. At the same 
time she was honest enough to admit that if Hum- 
phrey had come as a suppliant, she might have re- 
fused him. Her new prospects were so attractive 
— there was so much of interest and excitement about 
her relationship with Baron Brinker. And she had 
found Barry again. Would Humphrey with his 
jealous, narrow viewpoint be able to understand their 
friendship? 

Perhaps women like her were never meant for 
marriage and the narrow confines of a home. She 
was beginning to feel quite old and worldly wise, 
which did not keep her from being happy and ex- 
cited when Cecil Barrington telephoned Sunday 
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morning and asked her to motor out to the country 
with him for breakfast. 

Barry was so easy to talk to — all the things that 
she could not say to any one else she could tell him 
with perfect freedom; so, long before they had 
reached their destination, at Hunters' Inn, she had 
told him the story of her life since she had said 
good-bye to him at the railway station in Edwards- 
town four years ago. She tried to tell it fairly, em- 
phasizing Humphrey's goodness and the fact that 
she left not Humphrey so much as his parents. 

" But now your husband has quarrelled with his 
father and left home? " 

" Yes, he did it after I had gone — of his own 
accord. So you see even he found that his father 
was intolerable." 

" Then why— " 

" Don't you understand, Barry? We can't go 
back now. It was all so final, and Humphrey hasn't 
•even asked me to come back." 

" That may be pride ; he didn't ask you to go, 
either," said Barrington. 

" But even if Humphrey did want to start over 
again, I'm not sure — You see, it's all been de- 
cided once, and at last I've found work as a — a con- 
fidential secretary, and I'm learning things. You 
aren't blaming me, are you? " 

" Of course not, foolish child. It's all plain 
enough : you did what almost any girl of seventeen 
will do if she isn't watched — married the first good- 
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looking young man you met; and of course it was a 
mistake. It wasn't the man's fault either. You were 
both too young to know and each quite unsuited to 
the other. It's lucky you found out so soon." 

44 That's why I think it would be foolish to try 
again," said Marquita, comforted that Barry seemed 
to understand. 

" At least, with the same man," said Barrington, 
smiling; and Marquita, seeing a new expression in 
his eyes, was struck with sudden fear that she had 
lost her old counsellor and friend and had acquired 
another admirer instead. 

It was still rather cold for driving, but tiny buds 
were beginning to appear on the bare trees, and 
there was spring in the air. They talked of the 
ranch and of the various men who had come and 
gone. Barrington had seen some of them in France, 
and some of them would not be seen again by any 
one. 

There was so much to talk about that Marquita 
laughed at her foolish vanity in supposing that 
there was danger of Barry's attitude toward her 
changing; and so strange is feminine psychology, that 
she was half piqued because he did not seem more 
impressed with her beauty. Unconsciously she even 
made an effort to attract him, but he went on talking 
in his old comradely way, with just a trace of 
" grown person to child " in his attitude. 

It was almost tea-time when they returned to New 
York. 
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44 1 have an engagement," he said then, " so I 
must leave you now; but we'll play together a lot, 
won't we? Of course we are both busy during the 
day— " 

It was the only reference he had made to her 
work. Marquita nodded. She was glad that he 
had asked no questions, for she did not want to ex- 
plain the small amount of time required by her new 
position. 

" Then I'll telephone you, or you can call me," he 
continued. " I'm living in the nearest approach to 
modest-priced bachelors' chambers that New York 
affords. It's all here on my card. Call me when- 
ever you are lonesome or need advice." 

Humphrey acquired the habit of dropping into 
New York and calling for Marquita at unexpected 
moments " just to see that she was all right," and 
she saw Barrington often. Life was beginning to be 
very complicated. Humphrey maintained an almost 
obvious reserve with her, and left her always with a 
bruised conscience. 

Even Barry was not so successful a playmate as 
she had thought he would be. He was beginning to 
ask her if her husband was not going to get a divorce, 
and if she would not take some action if he did not. 

" You can't go on like this forever, you know, and 
if you and your husband are really through, you 
might as well be legally separated. Perhaps you 
still love him? " 

Marquita denied this. She didn't love Hum- 
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phrey, but she was really fond of him; and why trou- 
ble about a divorce when she never intended to 
marry again? She had told Humphrey about meet- 
ing her old tutor, but so far, the two had never met. 
Marquita wondered what would happen if they did. 

Marquita had entered upon her duties as secre- 
tary to Baron Brinker with some misgiving. She 
had no doubt of the wonderful opportunity offered, 
but Rose had put doubts in her mind, and she feared 
some trick, some ulterior motive hidden behind his 
seemingly businesslike interest tn her. Two months 
had served to establish her confidence. Certainly he 
reposed the utmost trust in her. The account which 
she now had with the Baron's broker amounted to 
over one hundred thousand dollars. It was entirely 
in her name, and had she wished, she could have 
robbed him with legal safety. Even the broker did 
not know that the stocks he bought and sold were 
really the property of Baron Brinker. 

Marquita's salary had been promptly paid, but 
the Baron had not carried out his promise of making 
her a present of any stock, though her rapidly grow- 
ing knowledge of the market told her that he had 
had ample opportunity to do so had he really wished. 
She did not remind him of his promise, but she 
did tell him that she coufd no longer afford to live 
at the Grandon and asked his advice as to a place 
in which to live. He solved her difficulties as if by 
magic. 

" The Grandon ? No, I wouldn't move. It's a 
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good hotel. Besides, I want you where I can get 
you at any hour. I know the man who owns the 
hotel. I'll fix it up for you." 

At the end of the month Marquita got a receipted 
bill from the hotel. This and many other things 
had lifted Baron Brinker to something more than 
human in her estimation. She dined at his house 
only when he told her to come, and while there, she 
talked to the men and women to whom he told her 
to talk. 

11 1 get some of my best tips here in my own 
house," he told her. " Always listen closely when 
old Brander Clute talks; he knows all there is to 
know about money and how to make it. You know 
Clute — the oldish man with a mouth like a frog's. 
But you must never talk money or stocks or the 
market. You are a South American heiress, and 
you know nothing of New York or business." 

All this advice had been given Marquita two 
months ago, and she had followed it so well that 
Baron Brinker was more than convinced that his 
judgment had been justified. Baron Brinker claimed 
that he never gambled. When Marquita first learned 
what buying on margin meant, she asked him why he 
did not try this swift method of gaining the wealth 
he wanted. 

" Gambling is for fools," he told her. " I never 
gamble here in my own house, and certainly not in 
Wall Street, where the game is not my own. I deal 
with certainties — things at least as certain as any- 
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thing can be that is more or less dependent on hu- 
man beings; and by a careful study of men and 
women I have reduced them to certainties. For 

■ 

example, I picked you out of thousands of men and 
women for a certain trust. There is not one man 
in New York that would be safe in your position, 
and not more than two women. I've never met the 
other. Don't get that margin idea into your head; 
it isn't safe — not for me, and assuredly not for 
you.'' 

As Marquita had not thought of buying for her- 
self in any way, she felt no need of his warning. 

Once she dined with Rose and Bill Chisholm in 
their tiny candy-box of a flat, and marvelled at Rose's 
devotion to a man ten years younger than herself, 
of no particular intelligence, beauty or accomplish- 
ment, unless perhaps his startling wardrobe might 
be considered an accomplishment. 

Rose, under a pretext of needing Marquita's as- 
sistance in the little kitchenette, found an opportunity 
to ask her about the Baron. Marquita admitted that 
she had been in his house many times. 

" I hope you're making a good thing of it," said 
Rose ; and Marquita, unable to explain, said nothing. 

" Take advice from an older and wiser woman," 
Rose went on. " Get things while you're young, for 
you can't do it any other time. Of course, you'll 
have to go slow with a man like the Baron. He's 
old enough to have been cheated by any number of 
women who took all he had to give and left him 
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flat ; and the keener he is about you, the less he'll do 
before he is sure of some return." 

The blood burned in Marquita's cheeks. She 
hated to have Rose assume a relationship between 
herself and Baron Brinker that had no existence in 
fact. Even if she had told Rose the truth, she 
doubted if she could have made her believe it. Rose 
understood only one interest between men and 
women. And then she wondered if perhaps Rose 
was right. 

A few mornings later Humphrey made one of his 
unexpected appearances. She went to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum with him and enjoyed it and laughed at 
herself for enjoying it. They had dinner out of 
doors in a restaurant far uptown, and both put the 
past entirely out of their conversation. They might 
have been quite new friends, both of whom knew 
that the friendship would one day be more, but who 
were quite willing to be leisurely in love. Humphrey 
told her enthusiastically about his work, some for- 
mulas on which he was working nights, and the ad- 
vancement that he was hoping for. 

Neither of them referred to the two checks that 
Humphrey had sent, and that Marquita had re- 
turned to him with a little note of thanks. 

They did not dance as in the old days. Marquita 
guessed that Humphrey deliberately avoided dancing- 
places. It was not all smooth. Sometimes a strain 
of familiar music would send an almost articulate 
thought into the eyes of both, and there would be 
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a confused pause in which they both looked away 
from each other. It was only when he was saying 
good-bye to her that Humphrey again voiced his 
concern as to her welfare. 

" I wish you could explain what it is that you're 
doing," he said. " And I'd rather you were living in 
some quieter place." 

" I can't tell you yet, and I'd rather not move 
just now. After all, a big hotel of the better class is 
about as safe a place as a woman can live in in New 
York." 

Humphrey's old jealous attitude seemed to have 
-disappeared, and in return M arquka was willing to 
be conciliatory. 

As the weeks passed, Marquita's circle of ac- 
quaintance did not widen very much. There was an 
understanding, among the people who met at the 
house on Sixty-first Street, that a meeting there did 
not constitute an acquaintance outside. She did not 
see Paul Killean again after that first night. 

She had never been asked questions, and she had 
never confided in any one there, but she knew that 
in some manner she had been classified as a South 
American heiress. She was addressed always as 
" Senorita." 

There was one man more persistent^than the rest, 
or perhaps it was that, being more attractive than 
the rest, Marquita's eyes gave him more encourage- 
ment. She did not even know his name, but he was 
young, not more than twenty-five years old, with big, 
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Delft-blue eyes and curly reddish hair, and he fol- 
lowed Marquita shamelessly about the room, playing 
whatever game she played, or not playing at all if 
she did not play. Afterward when she described 
him to Rose, she learned that his name was Dyke 
Vedder and that he was the only heir to many 
millions. Several times he whispered a plea to see 
her somewhere outside the house on Sixty-first 
Street, but she only smiled at him and walked away. 
One night, as Marquita was leaving the house 
she found that Vedder had followed her down- 
stairs. 

" IVe got my car here," he said. " You won't 
need the cab tonight. Won't you please drive out to 
Long Island with me for breakfast — " 

Marquita stood hesitating on the stone steps. Be- 
low, her cab was waiting, the driver standing by the 
already opened door. Behind him was Dyke Ved- 
der's racing car. A big moon was shining, and the 
spring air was warm and refreshing after the close 
atmosphere of the house. 

" Fll be awfully good, Seiiorita; I only want to be 
with you — to hear you talk and sort of tell you how 
crazy I am about you. Fll do anything — I'll marry 
you," he ended. 

He was evidently unused to pleading and did not 
know what more to say. Marquita was thinking of 
something Rose had said to her one day : 

" If a man holds your hand, he'll want to kiss 
you; if you give him your lips, he wants your soul; 
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and when you give him all you have to give, he usu- 
ally begins to think he's made a bad bargain. The 
only man who is really satisfied is the one to whom 
you give nothing at all." 

This probably wasn't true of all men, but it very 
probably did apply to the rich young Lochinvar be- 
fore her. 

" I'm sorry I can't accept your offer," she said, 
" but I already have a husband." And she walked 
past him toward her cab. 

As spring turned into summer, many others of the 
habitues of the house disappeared, but there was 
about the smaller parties an intimacy that had been 
lacking during the winter months. They remained 
longer at the dinner-table, and rarely left the house 
until morning. One night early in July she had 
come at Baron Brinker's request. The fair-haired 
11 Countess " was at a table, and two others — women 
with mysterious incomes and no homes except the 
crowded hotels of New York. There were twelve 
men, among them Brander Clute. They had lingered 
long around the table, and the conversation was 
mostly of the war, as it had been for the last two 
months. There were constant rumours that America 
was going in. They all went to the third floor to- 
gether, but play did not begin with any keen interest. 
The warm air was full of smoke, and the guests of 
Baron Brinker seemed scarcely more animated than 
the Chinaman who presided over the roulette-wheel 
where they were all gathered. 
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Marquita was playing. She stood close to Brandcr 
Clute, who talked even when the wheel was turning, 
seemingly indifferent as to the fate of the counters 
he placed. His indifference was of course assumed, 
as Marquita knew, for he already had far too much 
money to be really indifferent to the fate of any of 
it. He was talking to a nervous little man at hi» 
other hand, who seemed much concerned about the 
war-rumour because of its effect on the market. 

" Whatever happens," Clute was saying, " any 
man who wants to make a quick fortune can do it 
by buying Niagara Steel." 

The wheel stopped at an odd, low number on the 
red. Marquita had won, and in stooping to pick 
* up her winnings and place new bets, she lost the 
rest of the conversation. Only the fact that she had 
trained herself to listen and remember made her 
think of his words the next morning. 

She had gone home just when grey dawn was mak- 
ing the street-lights look like the haggard remains of 
a dissipated woman's beauty. After the close, smoky 
atmosphere of the house, the morning air was like 
cool water on her forehead, and she leaned back 
in the cab with a feeling of wonderful peace and 
tranquillity. It was not alone bodily lassitude, but 
a resignation of her soul to the spirit of the dawn 
whose perpetual promise of rebirth penetrated even 
to FiftH Avenue. The words she had read in the 
Gideon Bible in her hotel room came to her mind 
like a personal message: 
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Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler and from the noisome pestilence. 

Marquita was incapable of any clearly defined re- 
ligious belief, but the poetry of the words appealed 
to her, and she fell asleep thinking of them with a 
wonderful sense of security. She was awakened a 
few hours later by the ringing of her telephone-bell. 
It was Lieutenant Barrington. 

" Sorry to wake you, but I must see you before I 
go. I've been called back — train leaves this after- 
noon. Can you come down? I'll watt for you." 

" Of course — down in ten minutes." 

Something in his voice had taken all the sleep 
out of her eyes. She dressed with nervous haste. 
He was waiting at the elevator when she came 
down. 

" I called up on the chance that I could find out 
where you were working and drag you away, and 
they just connected me with your room. Are you 
ill, or have you lost your position? Anyway, I'm 
glad of whatever chance has made you available." 

He was evidently in high spirits and scarcely 
waited to hear her reply. 

" I never work regular hours," she said, relieved 
that he did not suspect her of lying. 

" I'm going back to Toronto and then overseas — 
not active service — something in London, at least, 
for a few months. I want you to come and help me 
pack — please." 
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"You can't go and leave me; besides, I haven't 
had any breakfast." 

Tears came to her eyes and a great empty feel- 
ing to her heart as she thought of parting from 
Barry. She hadn't realized quite how much his 
friendship meant to her. Then she laughed at her 
own disconnected words. It had seemed that he was 
leaving her alone that very minute, and she had 
spoken of breakfast to detain him. Without know- 
ing it, she had held Lieutenant Barrington in the 
back of her brain as a safe port in which she could 
take refuge should she come to grief with Baron 
Brinker, or if Humphrey should cast her off utterly. 

Barrington pretended not to see her agitation. 
He was still smiling. 

M ' "How stupid of me not to think of breakfast! 
I haven't had any myself. Come on to my digs, and 
I'll have breakfast sent up to both of us while we 
talk and pack." 

Barrington had a two-room apartment in a 
bachelor hotel on Fifty-sixth Street. Marquita had 
never been there, but the question of propriety did 
not enter her mind now. She went with Barrington 
just as she would have done with her guardian if 
he had still been living. 

41 I've never had any women visitors," said Bar- 
rington, " but I dare say it's all right. Anyway, 
we haven't time to find out, and I'm leaving, so it 
doesn't make any difference." He was in such haste 
that they took a cab from the Grandon to his ad- 
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dress, though it was only a few blocks away; but 
when they were finally in his apartment, where a 
big steamer trunk had been dragged out to the centre 
of the room and his things were scattered about, 
giving every evidence of hurried preparations for 
departure, his haste suddenly left him. He tele- 
phoned for the breakfast he had promised, and then 
sat down on the trunk in the middle of the room. 

" Do you mind if I smoke my pipe? " he asked. 
" I feel too serious for a cigarette." 

"You don't look serious; I believe you're glad 
to leave me here all alone in New York. What 
shall I do to help? I'm afraid I don't know very 
much about packing — especially men's things. What 
lots of uniforms you've got I Are the pictures and 
books yours too? I didn't know the army paid so 
well." 

" It doesn't, but since I've been reinstated in the 
family, I'm not dependent on my pay — fortunately." 
He was smoking his pipe, watching her moving rest- 
lessly about the room trying to pretend that his de- 
parture did not mean very much, after all. 

" Please tell me what to do. I thought you 
were in a great hurry." 

" I am. Just sit down and look decorative. The 
breakfast will be up directly, and then you are to 
put on your best schoolroom manners, and I'll feed 
you." 

"I sha'n't look decorative; I'm tired o£ being 
decorative ; I want to be useful." 
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" You're sorry to see me go, aren't you, 'Quita? 

If she answered, he would know how near she 
was to sobbing; she turned away so that he would 
not see the tears in her eyes. 

She heard his stick fall as he left the trunk and 
limped to her side. His arm was about her shoul- 
ders, and he was turning her face toward his. Two 
big tears were running down her cheeks, and there 
was no way to hide them. 

" We don't really have to say good-bye, 'Quita, 
dear; see — I'll kiss all your beautiful tears away like 
this, and you can go with me; you've been needing 
me all the time, but I was waiting to give you a 
chance to get quite free. It doesn't matter very 
much, though, to people like you and me. If your 
stupid husband doesn't divorce you, no one on the 
other side will know, and I don't need legal con- 
tracts to hold me. You do love me — " 

A knock at the door interrupted them. 

"Hang breakfast I" But he was smiling as he 
went to the door. " Anyway I kissed you, 'Quita ; 
and you've promised, and we're going to be happy 
ever after." 

If clinging arms and responsive kisses were a 
promise, Marquita knew that she had promised. 
But back of instinctive arms and lips was her brain 
that questioned and replied. Her brain told her that 
what Barry said about the marriage ceremony was 
true. It didn't matter. If there was nothing to hold 
Humphrey and herself together except the mechani- 
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cal words of a stupid parson in Belleville, who had 
long since forgotten their existence, she need not 
think of Humphrey now. But she did think of Hum- 
phrey; even with Barry's arms about her, she re- 
membered Humphrey; she belonged to Humphrey 
— she loved him. For weeks she had been slowly 
admitting that to herself. She had meant to tell 
him sometime. She had just been waiting. Then 
she would have to give up Barry — and she did love 
Barry too, only in a different way; he offered 
relief from all responsibility; he would take her 
away from everything, and she would forget. Per- 
haps that was the better thing; perhaps Hum- 
phrey didn't care any more ; his conventional 
conscience would keep him coming to see her for 
a while even if he didn't love her. She thought 
of Humphrey's mother then, and what she had said: 
" So many roads open to the woman who is young 
and beautiful, but only one is right." Which one? 

The waiter had deposited the breakfast-tray on a 
table and gone out. Barry was at her side again. 

" Are you awfully happy, 'Quita ? I am," he 
said, kissing her. 

" I can't do it, Barry. I can't go away with you." 

She had not known that she was going to decide 
like that. 

"Why not? Don't you love me?" 

His arms, her own youth, were both pleading for 
him, but she did not waver again. 

" I do love you, but not that way — not enough. I 
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belong to Humphrey. I'm going back to him some 
day if he wants me." 

" Why remain faithful to a man you're not sure 
of? You know that I want you. If you wish, I'll go 
on to Toronto alone and give you a chance to see 
your husband. If he doesn't want you to come back 
to him, you can join me in Toronto, and we'll go 
overseas together. That will give you a chance to 
start a divorce too." 

"Don't you see how impossible that is? I 
couldn't go with you just because Humphrey doesn't 
want me. I couldn't go with you unless you came 
before every other man in the world, and Hum- 
phrey has that place. I wasn't sure until just now." 

44 But if he doesn't want you, 'Quita? You can't 
go on alone." 

44 Whatever happens, I must go on alone. Every 
person goes alone. It's only that men know it when 
they start, and most women are taught to pretend 
that they're leaning on some one. When I am quite 
sure that I can walk alone, when Humphrey is con- 
vinced that I can go on without him, I'm going to 
ask him to take me back." 

44 And if he doesn't?" 

11 Then I shall just go on alone." 

" You're a funny, brave little child, if you know 
what you're talking about; I'm not quite sure that 
you do. . . . Your breakfast is growing cold. 
We'd better eat it." 

He turned away from her with a brusque move- 
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merit, but Marquita saw that all the merry light had 
gone out of his eyes, and he looked suddenly very 
pitiful, hts limping foot contrasting with his broad 
shoulders and his strong brown face. 

Why weren't men and women born with num- 
bers, so that they could be properly paired off at birth 
without all this agony of choice — of loving where 
there was no response, or being loved where they 
could not love in return, or having to analyse all the 
varying emotions of friendship and half-love that 
came in between? It was a very complicated world. 

They pretended to eat breakfast, and Lieutenant 
Barrington was tactful and talked of trivial things. 

" My train leaves at one o'clock," he said, " and 
it's only half after ten now. I'm afraid you can't 
help me much about packing. I shall do better 
alone. Better run along back to your hotel. Good- 
byes are silly things; I never say them." 

At the door he stopped her with his hands on her 
shoulders and looked searchingly into her face. 

" Look here, 'Quita: You're such a child, and I 
don't believe you know what an amazing big world 
this is, and how many men and women there are 
in it, and how few of them really count. Are you 
sure you don't want to come with me and forget 
marriage licenses and everything? We'd be awfully 
happy. Of course, if you really love this Wells man 
who happens to be your husband — but are you quite 
sure ? " 

"Quite sure; I'm sorry." 



2l8 
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" Don't be sorry, you foolish child. If you love 
him, it's the most wonderful thing in the world. 
God bless you 1 " 

He half shoved her through the door as he spoke, 
and closed it between them. 



CHAPTER XI 

THERE was a letter from Humphrey at the 
hotel. It had doubtless been there when she 
went out with Lieutenant Barrington. Ex- 
hausted from the emotional strain of her parting 
from Barry, she was almost afraid to open it, for 
fear it might contain something that she would not 
want to read. 

She had told Barrington that she was not sure 
that Humphrey still loved her, but she was sure. 
The time would come when Humphrey would de- 
mand her again, and she would admit that she 
wanted to come, but this moment could not be pre- 
cipitated. It was not a moment to be chosen or 
decided upon. It would come of Itself — like that 
moment of sudden revealment or surrender in which 
a man and woman give and take the first kiss. Their 
moment would be longer in coming, because the past 
lay between them. It was even possible that the 
moment would never come. They were like two 
bits of wood lying on a smooth surface of water, 
irresistibly but almost imperceptibly dra-vn together. 
When the distance was narrowed to a ceru.. space, 
they would come together without their own voli- 
tion; but meantime a thousand things might happen 
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— a counter-attraction on either side, an impassable 
barrier falling between them. 

Marquita opened her letter with trembling hands. 
44 The thing I expected has happened," Humphrey 
wrote. " Dad has gone on the rocks. He wasn't 
content with a prosperous business in St. Louis, but 
had to get tied up with this wheat project, and even 
that would have been all right if he'd been content 
to invest in wheat land and let other men take the 
risks of the market; but he went mad and went in 
debt to swing bigger and bigger contracts. A war- 
rumour came along at a critical moment; the market 
slumped; and he's left with nothing. He has lost 
even the little business he had in St. Louis. I'm go- 
ing down to see what I can do, but I haven't much 
hope. As little as ten thousand dollars would save 
the old business, but unfortunately Dad hasn't many 
friends — probably none who would lend him money 
now. 

11 I'm not going to stay out there — I can't, not 
even for Mother. I'm living my own life and must 
keep on with it. I'll probably be in New York al- 
most as soon as this letter, and will try and see you 
before I go West. It's foolish, I suppose, but I 
worry about you so much — your mysterious work, 
and your health; you don't take very good care of 
yourself. But there are a lot of things I want 
to say that must wait until I see you. This let- 
ter is just to let you know that I'm coming. If 
you'll be at home at one o'clock tomorrow, 
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I can have an hour with you before my train 
leaves." 

It was " tomorrow " now, and in two hours Hum- 
phrey would be there. The letter would have excited 
her at any time because of its suggestion that Hum- 
phrey was going to talk frankly with her; coming 
as it did, just after she had made her decision about 
Lieutenant Barrington, she waited eagerly for his 
coming so that she could tell him that she was ready 
to come back to him and start all over again. After 
all, she didn't want to be independent — not now 
when Humphrey needed her. 

She was not sorry that Charley Wells had been 
ruined. It was a fitting justice, but she thought 
with pity of the grey-faced, fanatic woman who sat 
alone within her four walls, reading her Bible. 
What would become of her ? Would the gloomy old 
house be sold over her head ? Ten thousand dollars 
would save the old business, Humphrey had said. 
Ten thousand dollars ! It seemed such a silly sum. 
She thought of the large sums of money that she 
had been handling for Baron Brinker. Ten thou- 
sand dollars was a mere bagatelle. She thought 
again of the little, grey old woman in her four walls 
who had told her : 

44 Many roads open, but only one is right." Out 
of her narrow cell she had sent the message that had 
helped Marquita to her decision that morning. She 
must not suffer. It was not right. If she only had 
money I 
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Then Marquita thought of what Brander Clute 
had said the night before : " Buy Niagara Steel." 
She had never bought on margin, because the Baron 
never gambled. She had never bought or sold with- 
out definite instructions from him. Yet Brander 
Clute had said that a fortune might be made that 
way. She might ask the Baron to let her gamble — 
just once. But suppose he refused! After all, she 
did not owe the Baron anything. He had paid her 
her trifling salary; he had "fixed" her bill at the 
Grandon; but he had never given her any stock in 
anything, as be had promised, though there had been 
ample opportunity. Suppose just once she made a 
deal without consulting him I 

She was sure to win, because her tip came from 
Brander Clute, and the Baron himself had said 
that Clute never made mistakes about the market. 
She could make money for both the Baron and her- 
self. He could only praise her for her astuteness. 
The Baron's only emotion would be admiration for 
her cleverness. And how wonderful it would be to 
send Humphrey the money he needed to put hi« 
father on his feet — anonymously of course; he would 
discover later who had done it, but she would not 
tell him! 

Very hurriedly Marquita put on her hat and set 
out for the office of her broker. It had been the 
Baron's policy to have all his money invested. If he 
sold one stock, he immediately bought something 
else with the money. Therefore there was no bank- 
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balance from which to draw. To buy Niagara Steel 
she must sell something else. 

" I want to buy Niagara Steel," she told the 
broker, " but I must sell something else to do it." 
She glanced over her list. " This California Alumi- 
num. I have one hundred shares of that." 

The broker glanced at the board. 

" California has been very steady. In fact, it's 
up one eighth today, but all of your holdings are 
good. How much do you want to dispose of? " 

"All of it; and I want all the money put into 
Niagara Steel." 

"You're buying on margin?" asked the broker, 

" Yes, on margin. It's going up — I know. When 
it's up fifteen points, you can sell again." 

The broker made a note of the transaction and 
gave her a memorandum. 

"Afterward you can buy back the Aluminum," 
said Marquita. 

" You know it's rather closely held," suggested the 
broker, " and it may cost more." 

" Buy it back at the market," said Marquita. 

It was almost time for Humphrey to come when 
she got back to the Grandon, and she decided to 
wait for him in the lounge near the entrance, where 
she could see him when he came in. She had been 
too busy to grow tired, and now she sat lost in a 
little daydream of how she would tell Humphrey 
that she loved him, of how she would hasten his 
return East by sending the money she was sure, 
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to win in the market; and years afterward, when she 
confessed that she had sent the money, he would 
be so proud and grateful. 

He was coming toward her now, and she jumped 
up to greet him, but he was walking very slowly 
and did not seem to see her outstretched hands. 
Surely his father's failure in business did not make 
him look like that, so pale and stern-faced and un- 
happy. He might at least have brightened when 
she smiled at him. The smile died on her own face, 
and she looked at him questioningly. 

" I've just seen Mrs. Linihan," he said. His 
voice was accusing. 

u Yes? " For a moment the name meant nothing 
to Marquita. Then she remembered. They had 
had dinner with a Mr. and Mrs. Linihan one night, 
and it was there that she first saw Paul Killean. 
Her heart sank, and she could not control a guilty- 
sounding stammer. 

44 1 haven't seen her since that night we dined 
together." 

" No; but you've seen her cousin Paul Killean.'* 

" Only once. Why talk about them? I want to 
talk about you and me. Let's sit down. Tell me 
what it's all about." 

" I knew there was something wrong about this 
mysterious work of yours — some reason why you 
didn't want me to know, but I didn't think it was as 
bad as this. No wonder you sent back my paltry 
checks — no wonder you continue to live here I And 
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all the time you have doubtless been laughing at 
my simplicity while you deceived me. I know now, 
and I want you to know that I know, and that I'm 
going to set you quite free to go on as you have 
started — " 

" You don't know what you're saying, Humphrey. 
There isn't anything wrong about the work I'm do- 
ing. It's I who should be angry with you for listen* 
ing to the gossip of a woman like Mrs. Linihan — 
for having no confidence in me." 

"Haven't I trusted you for ever so Jong? I 
didn't believe Mrs. Linihan at once, but she con- 
vinced me. Even now I'll believe you if you'll only 
tell me the truth." 

" What do you want to know? I'll tell all I 
can." 

" Isn't it true that Paul Killean met you in a 
notorious gambling-house?" demanded Humphrey. 

" He met me in a gambling-house, but that doesn't 
mean anything. He only saw me there once." 

" But you've been there many times — you work 
there — a sort of ' added attraction ' was the way 
Mrs. Linihan expressed it." 

" Mrs. Linihan lied." 

" Then tell me why you do go there — explain 
it — tell me how you live, and I'll believe you, Mar- 
quita. God knows I want to believe." 

She knew that he was telling the truth. If she 
had only waited until he came, before going to the 
broker I Now she dared not close up her accounts 
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with the Baron until her independent investment 
came out. She began to realize the dangers of what 
she had done. If she told Humphrey everything 
and went to Baron Brinker now with her story, he 
might have her arrested — a disgrace quite as ter- 
rible as what Humphrey now thought, and it would 
be true. She could not betray the Baron's confi- 
dence while she was in his employ. Humphrey must 
wait. It seemed hours before Marquita could think 
of words. Finally she spoke. 

" I can't tell you now, Humphrey. I — " 
He had turned abruptly and was leaving her* 
She tried to call after him, but no sound came from 
her parted lips. He was gone. She remembered 
that Lieutenant Barrington's train was leaving New 
York at the same time, and she remembered what 
she had told him — if Humphrey did not want her, 
she must go on alone. But she hadn't realised what 
that meant. She couldn't go on alone. It wasn't in 
her. In a few days the result of her Wall Street 
venture would be assured; then she would close 
up her accounts with Baron Brinker and tell Hum- 
phrey everything. She would tell Baron Brinker 
that she must explain to Humphrey. He would con- 
sent to that when he knew so much was at stake. 

She watched the market-reports eagerly. True to 
Brander Clute's prophecy, Niagara Steel went up 
five points the day after Marquita bought; then it 
began going down again, and the full significance of 
her act came to her. Suppose it should fall below 
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the price she had paid, and she should lose some of 
the Baron's money! She would be utterly unable to 
explain to htm. To add to her anxiety, he tele- 
phoned that she should come to the house early that 
night. There were so many people out of town, and 
he wanted to keep the group at his house as large as 
possible. 

She went in fear and trembling. 



CHAPTER XII 

BARON BRINKER was in an unusually affable 
mood. " You haven't been working very 
hard these last few months, have you, little 
girl?" He'd taken to calling her that in the last 
few weeks. He patted her hand as he talked. They 
were sitting near each other in the big drawing-room, 
in chairs that looked as if they had been arranged in 
advance. 

" We don't hold a thing that isn't good, as good 
as gold, and there's one thing in particular that's 
going to mean a big fortune one day soon — it's too 
early to tell you now, but later I may ask you to 
share it. You know, I promised you some stock, 
and you shall have it; but there's a string attached — " 

Marquita's heart had stopped beating. She was 
cold with fright. " He means Aluminum ! " it 
sounded like an audible voice in her brain. 

The Baron had seen her agitation and had at- 
tributed it to something else — perhaps to his hand, 
which had been pressing hers. He stooped abruptly 
and looked at her with quick suspicion. 

" But I mustn't show my hand yet. Always care- 
ful — that's my motto. You've found me square and 
honest, haven't you ? " 
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" Oh, yes — yes, indeed; you've been wonderful," 
Marquita hastened to assure him. 

"And you like me — a little?" 

" Very much — of course." 

The servant announced the first of the evening's 
guests and Marquita was saved. Every instinct of 
self-protection prompted her to concealment, but she 
knew that if she had been alone with him fifteen 
minutes more, she would have made a full confes- 
sion. She spent the next two days in concentrating 
her will on the belief that Niagara Steel would go up. 
She read the Ninety-first Psalm to bolster her faith, 
and then laughed at herself for connecting religion 
with her stock-transactions. She understood now 
how Charley Wells really believed that he was a 
good Christian and that God took a personal inter- 
est in his business. There were two nights of sus- 
pense, and then Niagara Steel began soaring. It had 
gone up eighteen points before she telephoned her 
broker. 

" I sold," he said. " You have made twenty 
thousand dollars. If we'd waited a few hours, you 
could have doubled your profit." 

" I'm satisfied," said Marquita. " Did you buy 
back Aluminum?" 

" Not yet. There hasn't been an offering today. 
You know I told you it was a very closely held stock, 
but perhaps later." 

He heard Marquita's little gasp of dismay over 
the telephone. 
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" Of course you haven't lost anything, Miss Wells. 
The value of the stock is deposited to your 
account, together with the money you made on 
Niagara." 

Here was a development that had not occurred 
to Marquita as among the possibilities. There had 
been the panic when she realized that Niagara Steel 
might go down instead of up, but she had never 
thought of the chance that she might not be able to 
buy back the Baron's aluminum stock. To be sure, 
she had not robbed him of anything. The money she 
had received from the sale was safe in the bank, and 
she would make him a present of half the money she 
had won. Still, she would have to explain the whole 
thing to him, and he might not like it. 

She had been waiting word from her broker that 
the steel was sold and the aluminum rebought so that 
she might go to Baron Brinker with the story of her 
independent stock-transaction. She had even thought 
that he would be delighted with her, for she decided 
that it was only fair to give him half her winnings. 
Now the plan was not quite perfect. She had rea- 
son to suspect that Baron Brinker was anxious to 
hold his aluminum stock, and she felt far from con- 
fident of his approval. Before she went to him with 
her story, she wanted to send the money to Hum- 
phrey. There was still time to go to the bank before 
it closed. The thought did not come to her that she 
had no right to even half of the money she had won. 
The Baron always let her keep her winnings at rou- 
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lette, though she played with his money. This was 
the same thing, only on a larger scale. 

Her telephone-bell was ringing, but she did not 
stop to answer it. She was very eager to finish the 
thing she had begun. She must send the money so 
that Humphrey would not know from whom it came. 
If he knew that she sent it, he would refuse to use 
it. At the bank she explained that she wanted to 
send the money in such a way that the recipient would 
not know the name of the sender. Like all the puz- 
zling things in business, this proved to be very simple 
when one knew. She wrote a check to her own bank. 
The bank then wired ten thousand dollars to the 
account of Humphrey Wells to the Boatmen's Bank 
in St. Louis, with instructions to have the bank notify 
Humphrey of the deposit of the money. 

The bank in St. Louis would know nothing ex- 
cept the name of the New York bank from which 
the money had come. She walked out of the tele- 
graph-office with a curious reaction of feeling; all her 
exhilaration had gone. She felt as if some terrible 
calamity had just befallen her or was just about to 
befall — a premonition of evil that seemed to en- 
velop her soul and body. She felt that she should 
go to Baron Brinker at once and tell him what she 
had been doing with his money. She kept repeating 
to herself that he could not possibly object, for she 
had really done nothing but add ten thousand dol- 
lars to his bank-account. She had never gone to 
the house on Sixty-first Street without being first 
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summoned; otherwise she would have gone there 
now. Instead she went back to the Grandon and 
telephoned. A servant answered, and called Baron 
Brinker to the telephone. 

14 I've been trying to get in touch with you for 
two hours," he said. " Come to the house at once." 

His voice sounded lower than usual and full of 
some suppressed emotion which she could not ana- 
lyse. Beyond assuring himself that it was Mar- 
quita at the other end of the wire, he had not given 
her an opportunity to talk. She did not wait for 
bus or car, but getting into a cab in front of the 
Grandon, rode at once to the Baron's house. The 
door opened before she touched the bell, and the 
Baron's hand with its long, pointed nails clutched 
her arm and drew her within. 

" You have double-crossed me, you devil ! " He 
was snarling at her between close-shut teeth. 

She stared at him with wide, frightened eyes, 
struggling to release herself from his clutching hand. 

" I don't know what you mean; you are hurting 



me. 



He shoved her before him into the gloomy draw- 
ing-room and shut the heavy door behind them. 

" You sold it — you sold it ! " He was shaking 
her from side to side in a perfect frenzy of anger 
which made his words almost unintelligible. 

Marquita was frightened into calmness; she be- 
lieved that she was shut up with a madman. With 
a sudden twist of her body she released herself from 
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his grasp and quickly placed a chair between herself 
and the raging man. 

" I was coming before you telephoned," she said, 
" to tell you that I had sold your aluminum stock to 
buy Niagara Steel, on margin. I made twenty thou- 
sand dollars on the deal, and half of it is placed to 
your credit. The other half I used. I intended to 
buy back the aluminum stock, but the broker re- 
ported there was none for sale — " 

" None for sale I None for sale 1 You imbecile, 
you have ruined me. We were holding it — six others 
and myself — a gentleman's agreement. And you've 
sold us out — let the other faction get control. At 
first I couldn't believe it — thought one of the others 
had tricked us. One by one I called them, only to 
find that no one had sold us out, and that they accused 
me. Do you understand? You've ruined me — " 

" But you've got ten thousand dollars more than 
you had before," protested Marquita. 

He leaped at her, overturning the chair that stood 
between them, his long bony fingers grasping her 
throat. A string of unbelievable blasphemy poured 
from his lips. 

" Money — money — money! " he almost shrieked. 
" It's my reputation for honesty that you've ruined 
— what do you think I care about a paltry ten 
thousand dollars ? We would have made a million 
on the aluminum stock, and now you've lost us con- 
trol of the company, ruined my good name and 
barred me out of even the wreckage." Exhausted 
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by his own tirade, he paused and loosened his grip 
on Marquita's aching throat. Again she retreated 
before him in the gloom of the vast room. 

" I might have known better than to trust a 
woman — you thief ! " Suddenly he sank into a chair, 
sobbing. " I loved you, too ; I was going to marry 
you, to take you with me after I'd made my stake. 
I thought you were different. 19 Again he burst into 
a torrent of wild curses. 

Marquita stood trembling with fright. Her brain 
was crystal clear, working rapidly but arriving no- 
where. The last startling revelation of Baron 
Brinker's words sent a cold horror over her, so that 
for a moment thought ceased. She must escape 
somehow, but first she must bring Baron Brinker to 
a state of calmness in which they could settle their 
accounts. 

" You couldn't have married me ; you forget that 
I already have a husband ? " 

"What of it? I forget nothing. Do you sup- 
pose I trusted you with all that money without know- 
ing something about you? I even knew that you 
wanted money. I thought you were going to ask me 
for it — I would have given it to you." He was still 
half weeping in his helpless rage. 

" I'm sorry about the money," said Marquita. 
" I didn't think that there was anything dishonest 
about it. Perhaps I can get the other ten thousand 
back—" 

Again Baron Brinker was on his feet, almost 
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screaming at her. " I telt you, It isn't the money, 
though most of the money you were using didn't be- 
long to me any more than to you ; it's my good name. 
Clutes and Meyer, Harden and Jewel — they believe 
I double-crossed them — that I sold out. It's their 
influence that has kept this house open. They've 
given me a week to close it and get out. They'll 
never trust me again, and I'm leaving with a few 
thousand dollars and a blackened reputation. If I 
hadn't loved you, I wouldn't have cared so much. 
You knew it and took advantage of me. I'm going 
to make you pay; you'll never leave the house 
alive — " 

He started toward her again, and Marquita bar- 
ricaded herself behind a heavy table. 

" You can't do that. You must wait until I give 
you back your money — it's all in my name, you know, 
at the bank and with the broker." She spoke rapidly, 
her eyes fixed on him, all her will concentrated on 
bringing him back to sanity. 

"You're right; you've got me at every turn — 
what comes of trusting a woman. But I'm not trust- 
ing you any further. The broker's office is closed 
now. How do I know you haven't disposed of 
everything? You're going to stay here tonight. 
When you go to the broker, I'm going with you. 
You'll stay here tonight — you'll stay here with me." 

He was calm now, speaking clearly and slowly, 
with a horrible significance. 

" If you keep me here tonight," Marquita an- 
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swered, " I'll not make an assignment of your prop- 
erty back to you ; there's no way that you can make 
me, legally. If you will come with me now to the 
hotel, I can give you all your stock-certificates— 
they're in the safe ; and I'll write you a check for the 
entire bank-account — you can see my books to prove 
that I'm not cheating you. And I'll try to get back 
the other ten thousand." She was speaking as slowly 
and clearly as the Baron, forcing a calm and con- 
fidence into her voice that she was far from feeling. 
She did not really know that there was no way in 
which the Baron could force her to give back his 
money, but she suspected that this was true, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he kept a gambling- 
house whose protectors had been estranged. 

" I haven't threatened you — you can't say I have." 
" Of course not," said Marquita. Her voice was 
trembling now as she realized that she had gained 
the ascendancy. " I don't want to make you any 
more trouble ! You've been very good to me, and I'm 
sorry that I made a mistake. Of course, I'd never 
bought or sold without instructions from you, but 
I got the tip from Brander Clutes himself, and I 
thought you'd be pleased at the deal and glad to 
give me half of what I won." 

" You can have the ten thousand, if that's what's 
worrying you — you're like all the rest, mercenary at 
heart. Perhaps it was just a mistake, but it's been a 
costly one for me. What's that line about 'The 
woman always pays ' ? " He laughed hoarsely, a 
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grisly sense of humour seeming to penetrate the 
chasm of his misery. He rang a bell, and the serv- 
ant tried the door and then knocked; the Baron had 
forgotten that it was locked. He pushed back the 
catch and muttered the one word " Scotch " as the 
door opened. The light from the hall streamed into 
the dark room; and Marquita felt like one waking 
from a nightmare. She seized the opportunity to 
switch on some lights. The Baron started at the 
sudden glare. She could see that he was suffering 
from an attack of nerves and that he had been 
drinking. The servant came back with the whisky, 
which the Baron drank quickly, as if he were dispos- 
ing of some very necessary but disagreeable medicine. 
She went into the hall and got a coat and hat she 
found there. 

" Here," she said. " We may as well start." 
He took the garments from her without a word, 
and together they left the house. As usual there was 
a cab waiting outside, but this time Marquita thought 
that even the familiar driver looked at them sus- 
piciously. It was pure imagination, but Baron 
Brinker had called her " thief," and she felt like 
one hunted and fleeing from justice. 

The work of transferring her accounts occupied 
very few minutes. They got the books and papers 
from the hotel safe and retired to a little writing* 
room. A notary in the hotel witnessed the trans- 
fer. During this time Baron Brinker had resumed 
his normal manner. He was calm and quiet, and 
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only his nervous hands reminded Marquita of the 
scene through which they had just passed. 

" Of course, you realize that you can't go on liv- 
ing here — at least at my expense/' he said when 
the notary had left them. 

" Yes, I know that" 

" But you could go with me — " 

She shuddered at the touch of his trembling hand 
on her arm. 

" You owe me that much — you don't know what 
it means to me. I'm sorry for what I said — I didn't 
mean it. I know you're honest — you didn't know. 
And you've been square — squarer than I thought any 
woman could be. I've never loved before — you've 
made me insane with your beauty. I don't care what 
you are or who you are; I don't care whether you 
love me or not. I'm willing to buy you — I can't 
live without you. You're mine — " 

His hands were on her shoulders now, and for 
one awful moment she thought that he was going 
to throw his arms about her. She drew away from 
him, speechless between horror and pity. 

" After all, life only offers one thing for you," 
he went on in calmer tone. " If you hadn't met 
me you'd have gone that way before. I saw how 
the men watched you and how you turned them all 
down. I'm not as broke as I pretended; I've still 
got money — enough to give you everything you 
want — and I worship you. New York isn't the only 
place to live ; we can start all over again — " 
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As be talked, Marquita lost her feeling of repul- 
sion and felt only a great pity for the trembling 
old man who stood before her, his green eyes rimmed 
with red from a sleepless night, pleading the love 
that was probably the only big and sincere emotion 
he had ever felt in his life. She knew the cruel ache 
of love unsatisfied, for she had carried it in her 
heart since her last interview with Humphrey. 

" I'm sorry, Baron. I almost want to go with 
you, but we'd both be wretchedly unhappy, because 
I don't love you. I never can love you," Marquita 
added, " and I do love some one else — as much as 
you love me. Do you understand?" 

She held out her hand to him in token of parting, 
but he did not take it, and she turned and left Baron 
Brinker there, with hopeless tragedy staring out of 
his old eyes — defeat in every line of his suddenly 
drooping shoulders. 

In one day Marquita had parted from three dif- 
ferent men and closed the entrance to as many dif- 
ferent roads that had opened out to her. To have 
gone with Baron Brinker, himself only an animated 
replica of the Chinese idols he collected, would have 
been horrible. Barry had come and gone, and her 
heart was too numb even to regret him. She 
thought of no one but Humphrey now, and she saw 
how impossible it would be to carry out her plan of 
explanations and reconciliation. He was gone as 
irrevocably as the other two. Even if she saw him 
and told her story and was believed, he would not 
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understand. Baron Brinker had called her a thief — 
Humphrey, with his strict ideas of business honesty, 
would doubtless have the same word for her. That 
it was for him that she had done what she had done 
would make it worse. The money, anonymously 
sent, had probably been used by this time, and he 
would be miserable at having been made an uncon- 
scious accomplice in what Marquita now saw would 
be regarded as a crime. 

One thing Baron Brinker had said to her was 
uppermost in her mind. It was certain at last that 
she must leave the Grandon. A few days before, 
she had received a receipted bill for the last month. 

In her purse she had exactly twenty-four dollars 
and sixteen cents. She counted it carefully in the 
seclusion of her own room, and asked herself what 
next? Now indeed she must walk alone as she had 
boasted to Lieutenant Barrington that she would do. 

Of all the people who had passed in and out of her 
life since she came to New York, Rose Chisholm 
was the only one with whom she was on anything 
like terms of intimacy. She did not want to appeal 
to Rose, but she could think of nothing else to do. 
She must have a breathing-space in which to look 
about her, and the bonbon-box apartment offered it. 
She knew the danger of going to Rose — though it 
was not the danger that such a course would have 
once held. What she feared was the infinite com- 
plexity of life, the bewildering chain of circum- 
stance and incident that can wind itself about pur- 
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poseless people — such experiences as she had just 
passed through with Baron Brinker, endless epi- 
sodes that led nowhere, meant nothing. This time 
she would be strong; she would stay with Rose only 
long enough to find work, and there would be no 
repetition of her first month in New York. 

These things passed through her mind as she 
waited for Rose's voice on the telephone. 

" Can you take me in for a few days? " she asked. 

" Yes." The answer came promptly enough. 
"What's the trouble?" 

" I'll tell you when I see you," said Marquita. 
" May I come at once?" 

"Of course; I'd send the car for you, but you 
know Bill is still in town, and I don't dare use it 
while he's here. He's leaving soon; then for some 
good times ! " 

Evidently Rose was beginning to weary of domes- 
ticity and would be glad when her husband left her 
alone again. Marquita was rather glad that Bill 
Chisholm was still at home. She found him a bit 
difficult to talk to, but she was glad of anything 
that would put even a temporary check on the social 
activities of Rose, in which she would be expected to 
take part. Accordingly she set about packing her 
trunks — she still possessed a rather large though 
sfiabby wardrobe — to make ready for departure. 




CHAPTER XIII 

O you see I'm back where I started, only 
worse off than before; and now I must find 
work." 

Relieved of all sense of responsibility toward 
Baron Brinker, and knowing that he had closed his 
house preparatory to leaving New York, Marquita 
had told to the Chisholms the story of her adventure 
in the house on Sixty-first Street. She had waited 
until Bill left the flat at noon on the day after her 
arrival. Bill had accepted her with a hospitality 
that equalled that of ftose. 

" Rose can fill the apartment with pretty girls, 
for all I care," he had assured her; and he had gone 
out to buy beer and suggested a movie, a common 
form of diversion with Rose when her husband was 
in town, though she would have scorned such cheap 
amusement if offered by any of her train of other 
admirers. 

Marquita had told her story with as strict an ad- 
herence to truth as possible. Here and there she had 
made some slight reservation or qualification to suit 
her telling to Rose's widely different viewpoint, but 
she had left out nothing of the essential details. 
She wanted Rose to understand how and why her in- 
come from every source had ceased. Rose had 
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listened almost breathlessly, her big, blue eyes fixed 
on Marquita's face as she talked. A little gasp of 
amazement escaped her when the story ended. 

" You don't want work, Marquita. My advice to 
you is to go back to your husband. A person with 
your ideas of honesty shouldn't be at large." 

" I suppose — I know it was wrong now ; but at 
the time — " 

Marquita was interrupted by a burst of laughter 
from Rose. 

" You silly I You didn't do anything wrong ex- 
cept pass up the most wonderful opportunity to 
make a fortune a woman ever had. If you'd only 
told me sooner; I told you to watch your step and 
to get my advice before you went into anything 
with Baron Brinker. Of course, sooner or later your 
foot would have slipped as it did on the stock you 
couldn't buy back; but with some one to advise you, 
you might have made a fortune for yourself and 
then said good-bye to the Baron. A man in his 
position couldn't have done anything. He couldn't 
afford any publicity. You had him completely in 
your hands. Oh, Marquita — why do such things 
always come to infants who don't know what to 
do with them?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Marquita. " Any- 
way, I did enough harm to Baron Brinker, and no 
particular good to myself, and I'm back again with 
my old plea for work." 

" Never mind 1 It was at least an adventure while 
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it lasted. I'd rather be anything than dull and you 
weren't dull. It must have been awfully exciting. 
I'm not going to scold you for neglecting your op- 
portunities. If you were more mercenary and sophis- 
ticated, I dare say I shouldn't like you. I could 
believe anything of you now-— even that you love 
your husband." 

Marquita looked up with a funny little smile in 
her eyes. 

"That's the worst of my troubles, Rose; I do 
love Humphrey." 

"Then why should you find work? Why don't 
you go back to him? He's not living with his 
family any more, so the real cause of dissension is 
removed." 

" I can't, Rose. I'd have to tell him everything, 
and I don't think he'd want me if he knew — in a 
way, you know, I stole. It didn't seem like that 
at the time but that's what it was." 

"If you stole, it was for him; and if he isn't 
grateful, he must be an awful rotter," said Rose. 

" That's what makes it so difficult. He doesn't 
know the money came from me; and when he finds 
out, he'll be angry because I made him an accom- 
plice. Don't you see ? I sent him money that didn't 
belong to me." 

" Baron Brinker said you could keep it, didn't he ? 
Besides, he'd promised to give you something. In 
my opinion, you earned a lot more than you got. 
When you've lived as long as I have, the fine edge 
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of your moral scruples will be considerably dulled. 
Every year means a compromise of some sort. Why 
don't you trust to your instincts? You acted on 
instinct at first, and you were right." 

It was always comforting to talk to Rose Chis- 
holm. No matter how wrong the things she said 
might be, she always made them sound right. But 
this time Marquita was not to be turned from her 
purpose. She insisted that she must find work, and 
refused to think of Humphrey and her hope that he 
might forgive her. 

" If you must work," said Rose, finally, " I'll see 
what I can do for you. I know a man in the whole- 
sale clothing business who may be able to use you. 
You'll make a perfect sixteen model, I think. It 
won't be any fun, parading around in heavy fur- 
trimmed suits and dresses in June and July, but you 
can try it. I can't think of anything else for you. 
You've got brains, but they've never been harnessed. 
Fortunately, our bodies develop themselves with- 
out being sent to business college." 

Rose telephoned to her friend in the wholesale 
clothing business, and it was arranged that Marquita 
was to see him the following morning. If she proved 
to be the right size, he could give her work. 

" You could stay right on here with me," said 
Rose. " Bill is going on his Western trip in a few 
days, and I'll be glad of company; think of the fun 
we can have 1 " 

Marquita made no comment to this. She was 
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waiting to see if she really got work. If she did, she 
would not want to live with Rose. Work and the 
night-life of Rose Chisholm were not compatible. 

When Bill came home late in the afternoon, Rose 
told him the story of Marquita's adventure. Bill 
was never very cheerful at the prospect of going on 
the road, and contemplation of the big opportunity 
that Marquita had thrown away did not make him 
any more satisfied. 

44 That's just the way the world runs," he said. 
44 Here am I, a top-notch salesman, and what do I 
get for my brains and ability and hard work? Noth- 
ing at all; but a frail blows into the big town and 
has a fortune handed to her on a silver tray. She 
doesn't do anything for it except exist and look 
pretty. Lord, if I was a woman, wouldn't I make 
some of these old guys pay up? Why wasn't fate 
kind enough to make me a woman ? With my brains 
and your beauty, kid, I'd set the world on fire." 

Marquita was in no position to resent the reflec- 
tion cast on her mental equipment. She listened with 
seeming sympathy to the complaints of the big in- 
fant, and marvelled again at the blindness of love ; 
for she knew that Rose actually did love her young 
husband. 

The firm of Blumenfeld and Bryant decided that 
Marquita was a perfect sixteen model, and she was 
promptly engaged to begin work the following morn- 
ing, at fifteen dollars a week. The wholesale house 
was on Twenty-fourth Street, and aside from her de- 
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sire to escape from the influence of Rose Chisholm 
and her friends, Marquita thought it would be an 
advantage to live nearer to her work. With this in 
mind, she started out in search of a home. Finally on 
Twelfth Street she found what she sought. It was 
a tiny room in an attractive house, and as the woman 
from whom she rented it pointed out, the bathroom 
was on the same floor. The room was clean, but 
the furniture all looked as if it had just been dragged 
down from an attic. It was covered with machine- 
carved curlicues and frayed upholstery. The small 
bed was just a bit uneven, and the chairs were just 
a bit unsteady on their legs. The woman promised 
to give her a cover for the narrow bed, which in her 
opinion would convert the room into a sitting-room 
where she could entertain her friends. She led her 
to the bathroom to prove its close proximity. Over 
the tub was a sign which read, " Please clean the tub 
after using." Marquita was not at all sure what 
she would do after using the tub, but she was very 
sure that she would clean it before using. 

Marquita discovered many things during the next 
ten days — in particular, that cleanliness costs money. 
She found that out when she paid her first extrava- 
gant laundry-bill out of her meagre salary. She 
discovered that it is possible to be so physically tired 
that sleep will not come to die restless mind that 
seems a thing quite apart from aching muscles. 
From nine to five Marquita was on her feet almost 
constantly, clad in heavy garments designed for win* 
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ter wear. She must not slouch or droop as she dis- 
played them, but must stand in " fashionable " atti- 
tudes, must turn and twist and walk and stand still 
before buyers who stared at her more intently than 
at the garments she was displaying. 

There were only ten girls in the show-room in ad- 
dition to the head model; but later there would be 
twenty, she was told. The head model was rather 
a large blonde whom every one called by her 
last name — McGuire. McGuire was good-natured, 
much more pleasant to work with than many head 
models. She had been in burlesque once, but — 
" No one would guess it; she's so refined," the girls 
said. 

Sometimes there would be a few minutes in which 
all the girls were not busy with buyers. Then they 
could sit down in a corner and pretend to tighten 
the buttons and hooks on the garments. Blumen- 
feld and Bryant did not believe in wasting time, and 
they saw no reason why the girls should not spend 
otherwise idle moments in this work. Some of the 
models objected to this. They were " accustomed 
to working in high-class places where a model was 
a model " ; but most of them accepted the work with- 
out grumbling, glad of an opportunity to get to- 
gether and talk. They were intensely curious about 
each other and asked innumerable questions which 
Marquita found embarrassing. Most of them had 
been " modelling," as they called it, for several 
seasons. Two of them were married women who 
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worked during the season for money to spend on 
clothes and matinee tickets during the rest of the 
year; there were two chorus-girls who had failed 
to get a summer engagement; the others, with one 
exception, were girls who lived at home. 

The exception was a girl named Peggy Davis, who 
never talked about herself or asked questions about 
the others. In leisure moments she would amuse 
the other girls by imitating the customers and bur- 
lesquing the mannerisms of the salesmen. Each of 
the salesmen had a favourite model, girls whom they, 
liked to work with and called out for their particu- 
lar customers. Both Peggy Davis and Marquita 
had been chosen by a tall, slim man with a great 
nose, whose name was Berton. The other girls 
didn't like Berton. He was too irritable and incon- 
siderate, they said. 

" Berton is all right," Peggy had assured Mar- 
quita. " The girls don't like him, because they think 
be makes them work too hard. He doesn't demand 
any more than the others, really, but he likes to have 
a girl show some interest in her work. A model 
can do a lot of real selling herself, if she wants to; 
but most of them stroll up and down like animated 
sticks." 

Peggy Davis taught Marquita innumerable de- 
tails that helped her with her work: how, when she 
had on a model that was a bit too large, she must 
throw out her shoulders to make It look like a per- 
fect fit when she was walking toward the customer, 
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then quickly change her pose and hold out her 
arms to stretch it into a perfect fit in the back as 
she walked away; how to reprimand a stock-boy 
when he did not replace the suits in their proper 
compartments along the sides of the room as soon 
as the model was through using them; and how to 
avoid the questioning of the other girls. 

" There isn't any real reason why I shouldn't sat- 
isfy their curiosity," Peggy explained; "but there 
isn't any particular reason, either, why I should tell 
the dark story of my past, my real name, my fa- 
vourite chewing-gum and movie actress just to help 
while away the weary working-hours for a bunch 
of cloak-and-suit models. It would all be so disap- 
pointing to them, anyway. They think this diamond 
means that I'm engaged to a salesman. Why tell 
them Dad gave it to me when I graduated from high 
school in Denver? " 

Peggy was several inches taller than Marquita, 
and more slender, with a pretty little round face that 
belonged on a girl five feet high. Her eyes were 
periwinkle blue, and she seemed never to be tired. 

" I don't know why I got this job," she said. " I've 
got no figure at all. The only way I can explain it 
is that buyers like blondes. You've noticed, haven't 
you, that the head models are almost always blondes 
like McGuire." 

"I've never done this work before; so I don't 
know," said Marquita, smiling. They were walk- 
ing from work, toward the Twenty-third Street sub- 
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way, where Peggy always said good-bye to Marquita. 

" I've modelled for three summers now. It fills 
in when I'm not working in summer stock you know. 
I'm an actress; that's why I don't talk about myself 
in the shop. The girls would all want to know just 
what I'd worked in and why I hadn't hit Broadway, 
and whether stage-life was really as hard on a girl's 
morals as it is pictured. And I'd have to explain 
that so far I hadn't been soiled by anything that I 
couldn't wash off with soap and water; and that my 
introduction to a manager wouldn't be an open 
sesame to a career." 

They had reached the subway, and Peggy waved 
an abrupt farewell and left her in the noisy human 
stream on the street, to go down to the close-packed 
human stream below. 

Marquita wanted to know Peggy Davis better, 
but she was afraid to extend her friendship with her 
beyond their work, lest she should be forced to tell 
her own story. She accepted Peggy's kindness grate* 
fully; and hundreds of times her smile, her cheerful 
attitude toward life, and her courage carried Mar- 
quita through a day that would otherwise have been 
unbearable. She gathered that Peggy was also alone 
in New York, and that she was dependent entirely 
on her own efforts. If she were very successful, she 
would not have been compelled to work as a model 
between engagements; yet Marquita never heard her 
rail at fate or complain of her lot. She wondered 
what the future held for girls like Peggy Davis — 
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perhaps some man; but if there were any men in 
Peggy's life, she never mentioned them. Marquita 
had heard her refuse invitations to dinner from cus- 
tomers and salesmen, and the rebuffed men never 
seemed to be angry at Peggy. She was like a slim 
boy, elusive as Pan and quite as incapable of inspir- 
ing anger. 

" Other girls have told me about working in 
places where they were expected to accept invitations 
from the buyers, but I've never worked in one. 
Don't go with any one unless you want to," she 
told Marquita. " It isn't expected, and you'll get 
on just as well without." 

Several times Rose had telephoned to ask Mar- 
quita to join one of her parties. Bill had gone, and 
Rose was again playing. When Marquita had re- 
fused, Rose had explained with apparent frankness 
her reasons for wanting her along. 

" It's a lot safer when there are four people," she 
said. " I don't like to go off on ' twosomes,' and 
there isn't any girl I trust as much as I do you. 
Besides — 4 all work and no play,' you know." 

And when Marquita persisted in her refusal: 

"All right! Be an old maid at eighteen if you 
want to, but you'll regret it. You're only young 
once, you know." 

In the mornings when Marquita walked to work, 
she was full of pride in her independence. She felt 
a kinship with the thousands of other women she 
saw going to their work; they were so brave and 
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gallant and so cheerful, these little women-souls 
whose outlook was at once so narrow and so wide. 

But when she walked wearily home at night, she 
sometimes wondered if Rose might not be right. 
Most of these other girls lived at home. The home 
might be a crowded tenement, but there were hearts 
there that loved them and waited for their home- 
coming. And those who did not live at home had 
sweethearts — some " gentleman friend " who made 
a prompt appearance at eight o'clock to take them 
to a movie or a dance. 

For Marquita there was nothing — nothing but 
work and sleep and food in the strange little restau- 
rants with white-topped tables, where at first the 
noise seemed to make eating impossible. And per- 
haps even this would be taken from her. Peggy had 
explained the seasonal nature of her work. There 
were weeks and weeks in which no one except the 
head model was kept at work. Most of the girls 
did other things between seasons, or lived at home 
and did not work at all. Marquita must ask Peggy 
Davis to help her. She knew that Peggy would do 
all that she could, but she felt ashamed to appeal to 
this other girl, who had apparently been taking care 
of herself for years. Why must she always be ask- 
ing help of other people? 

Marquita's depression was increased by the fact 
that it was no longer possible to conceal the shabbi- 
ness of her clothes. Her wardrobe had been extra- 
vagant three months ago, but over half of her cos- 
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tumes were of no use at all in her present life, and 
the things she could use were worn out. Her shab- 
biness was the more noticeable in contrast to the 
smartness of the other girls. Those who lived at 
home spent all they earned on dress, and some of 
them had mothers and sisters who could sew. All 
of them bought suits and dresses at wholesale 
prices. Marquita was afraid to buy anything this 
way. 

For a week, now, Rose had not telephoned Mar- 
quita, and while she had no intention of going out 
with Rose, she felt an unreasoning despair because 
she did not telephone. It seemed that in losing 
Rose she had lost all hope of joy. When the hot 
night settled down on the city she thought long- 
ingly of Rose Chisholm's blue limousine. What did 
it matter how Rose got the car? It meant fresh 
air and glorious rest and relaxation. 

One day when Marquita was going home from 
work, the thought came to her that she was going 
to be ill. She had not eaten since morning. She 
had gone into one of the crowded little restaurants 
in the wholesale district at noon, where it seemed 
that hundreds of people were all talking at once in 
harsh, frayed voices that seemed struggling in vain 
to drown the sound of rattling dishes. She could 
not eat here. The chaos of sounds and odours had 
made her dizzy, and she had hurried out to the 
slightly less noisy street and back to her workshop. 
Mr. Berton saw her come in. 
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"You didn't eat much lunch, I guess?" he 
said 

"No," she answered briefly; but his kindly tone 
brought a smile to her tired lips. 

" What do you say to going to dinner with me to- 
night — a place on the Hudson, where you'll get some 
fresh air and good dancing. Nothing like a good 
time once in a while to cheer you up." 

" I can't," said Marquita. 

"Why not — another date?" 

" No — I just — I'd rather not." 

" Oh, of course if you don't want to I I don't 
have to hunt for girls to go out with me. Be good, 
and you'll be lonesome." He turned away with a 
careless laugh. 

That afternoon, as Marquita was walking home, 
she thought of him and his invitation. She thought 
of eating in a place where people were not in a 
hurry to swallow their food and get back to work — 
where there were white tablecloths, and flowers and 
music and dancing. The food Marquita got in the 
cheap little restaurants was good. Much of it was 
better than she had eaten in expensive places; but 
food is, after all, the least important part of a 
dinner for a woman. The salesman wasn't a bad 
sort. Marquita was pretty, and she had looked sad, 
and he had honestly wanted to cheer her up. If 
she had been plain he would merely have felt sorry 
for her without saying anything about it. She could 
have gone with him that night in perfect safety; but 
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it would have been a beginning, and she did not 
trust herself to begin anything. 

She stopped at a drugstore and bought a glass of 
malted milk. She was afraid that when she reached 
her room she would not have energy left to go out 
and get dinner. She thought longingly of a bath, 
but dreaded contact with the unsightly tub in her 
rooming-house. The key caught in the lock on the 
door of the house, and she could have wept with 
irritation. At last it turned, and she climbed the two 
flights to her room wearily. The door of her room 
was ajar. The maid must have forgotten to close it 
when she came in to make the bed. So far as Mar- 
quita could discover, the maid never did anything 
else in the room. Marquita pushed the door wide 
with an impatient gesture — and found herself in 
Humphrey Wells' arms. 

She did not know why he was there, where he 
had come from, how he had found her, but she 
was unbelievably happy; and to prove it she stood 
still, crying with her head on his shoulder while 
he made ineffectual efforts to kiss her tears away. 
Then suddenly she released herself and went to her 
mirror. 

" Please, Humphrey, go away and give me a 
chance to wash my face. It's — it's horrible to have 
you see me this way." 

Humphrey looked at her wonderingly. 
You look all right," he protested, " — quite as 
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usual, except that you are a bit thinner. No won- 
der." He glanced around the shabby room. 

Marquita was industriously powdering her nose 
and smoothing her hair. 

" I just came to ask you to elope with me again. 
This time it's to Washington. You've heard of 
the Committee on International Preparedness? It's 
a movement for standardization of war-supplies, and 
to bring about cooperation between manufacturers 
and the Government, so that if America does go into 
the war, there'll be less trouble about supplying our 
army and navy. Some of the big manufacturers are 
going to Washington to confer with the Government 
officials, and I'm going to represent my firm. Will 
you come with me? " 

Marquita turned to look at him again. She knew 
that he had no doubt of her answer, for he was smil- 
ing confidently, more interested in telling her of his 
success than in the answer that she would give. He 
was so sure! He did not know about the money. 
He had not mentioned it, and he had asked no ques- 
tions. Perhaps he did not mean to ask any. Why 
not? 

He saw the surrender In her eyes, and drew her 
close into his arms again, kissing her passionately. 
It was then that Marquita knew that she could not 
go on without a full confession. 

" This journey is going to be for life, Marquita. 
We are both so much wiser now,'* whispered Hum- 
phrey. 
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44 1 can't go— -I must tell you all the awful things 
I've done, and then you'll understand." 

Humphrey's arms dropped slowly away from her. 

11 You mean since you left Rose? " he asked. " It 
doesn't matter what you've done — you couldn't do 
anything that I won't forgive, if you'll only forgive 
me for letting you leave me and for not trusting or 
understanding you." 

44 I haven't done anything since I saw Rose but 
work, it was before — what Mrs. Linihan told you. 
But you've seen Rose — didn't she explain?" 

14 Rose told me everything, and how harmless it 
all was — what any girl without any one to take care 
of her might have done. You see, it was all my fault 
for not taking care of you and protecting you. And 
then she told me about the money you sent me, you 
foolish, loyal child! If that's your only reason, it 
doesn't count. Nothing really counts, now that we 
are together again. When the bank told me about 
the money, I was terribly puzzled. Fortunately, I 
didn't need it, or at least got on without using it. I 
traced it to the bank in New York, but they wouldn't 
tell me where it came from. Said that was confi- 
dential. 

" Then I went to the Grandon — to say good-bye 
forever, I told myself. Wasn't that foolish? I 
really went because I couldn't live without seeing 
you again. And when I found you were gone, I 
knew that no matter what you had done, I must find 
you. You hadn't left any forwarding address; but 
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they told me the day you left, and with the assist- 
ance of a tip I persuaded the head porter to go over 
his books and find out where your trunks had gone. 
That brought me to Rose, and she explained every- 
thing — even the mystery of the ten thousand dol- 
lars. But the best thing she said was that you loved 
me and that I was a fool not to have kidnapped you 
long ago. She's rather a fine woman in her way, 
isn't she? " 

" She's a dear," said Marquita, nestling closer in 
his arms. She was wondering at the rapidity with 
which the erstwhile quiet, sober Humphrey was pour- 
ing out his story, and at the happiness in his face. 
The thought came to her that, after all, perhaps it- 
was right that life should be complicated with many 
bypaths, so that people might wander in them for a 
while and then know the happiness of coming back 
to the white highroad. 

" As for your horrible Baron," said Humphrey, 
" we'll return his money at the earliest opportunity." 

" I'm afraid the Baron will be more difficult to 
trace than I've been," said Marquita happily. " Be- 
sides, he said I could have the money, and I think 
we should use it to establish a fund to provide guide- 
posts for foolish wives." 

"I don't know what you're talking about; but 
whatever it is, you're quite right — now and always," 
Humphrey answered. 
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